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WHEN the Most High gave to the nations their inheritance, 
ee When he separated the children of men, 
He set the bounds of the peoples 
According to the number of the children of Israel. 


Ye have seen what I did to the Egyptians, 
And that I bore you on eagles’ wings and brought you to myself; 
Cn ed And now, if you will attentively hearken to my voice and keep 
my covenant, 
You will become to me a choice possession beyond all peoples, 
Though the whole earth is mine ; 
Yea, you shall become to me a kingdom of priests and a holy nation. 


These were the words of Hebrew poets living in the eighth 
or ninth century B. C., words expressing, according to the poets, 
the thought of Jehovah, Israel’s God. It is at all events Israel’s 
thought, and as such furnishes us the background of prophetic 
utterance. Every word of every prophet rests upon a back- 
ground furnished by Israel’s own history ; and what a history this 
was, as today we read it; what a history it must have been, as 
today we see its outcome in the modern Jew! 


Israel appears upon the scene of action as a group of strag- 
gling, quarreling, nomadic tribes, and remains essentially nomadic 
for nearly a thousand years. Entering Canaan, the 
tribes gradually settle into an agricultural life, but 
after a century or two there begins a tendency to 
centralize. Jerusalem, the city of the south, Samaria, in the 
north, draw to themselves all the potent factors of civilization ; 
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and in later times, when Samaria is destroyed, Jerusalem alone 
represents all that is strong or distinctive in Israelitish life. 
Israel thus, within historic times, passes through every stage of 
life, from barbarism to civilization. 


Abraham was a sheik, with a band of Bedouins under his 
leadership. Isaac and Jacob were the same. In the days of the 
Egyptian bondage they were ruled by taskmasters. 
Moses was a despot, but his despotism was of short 
duration. Tribal chieftains then held sway, until, as 
tribes became allied, judges here and there were established. 
Saul’s throne is only an exalted judgeship; but the transition 
from Saul’s time, when a gift for the king consists of a kid and 
some cheese, to the time of Solomon shows phenomenal progress, 
since in the latter’s reign Israel has reached a height which 
enables her to maintain a royal court with the luxury and splendor 
of an oriental despot. Under the monarchy north and south 
the life of the nation continues until a time when, with the nation 
the monarchy is swept from the country. Strange, indeed, must 
have been the life of the Jews in Babylon without king or priest 
or ruler of any kind; and when the return comes, it is no longer 
a monarchy that appears, for the nation has ceased to be a 
nation, and has become a church under the iron rule of an eccle- 
siastical hierarchy. The suggestive thing in connection with 
this governmental development is the fact that from the begin- 
ning to the end there was a strong and powerful tendency toward 
democracy. There were periods of anarchy and periods of the 
most intense despotism, and yet it is in Israel’s theocracy that 
we find the germ of all modern republics. 


VARIETY OF 
GOVERNMENT 


Israel’s ancestors far back had come from Arabia, where for 

thousands of years physical, intellectual, and religious life was 

being determined. These earlier ancestors had for 

— - a time lived in southern Babylonia, whence they 
ONTACT WITH 

Oursiog pressed or driven to a locality in northern 

Mesopotamia ; and after centuries of residence 

in Mesopotamia, with all the accumulated heritage of the past 

—so far as such heritage could attach itself to a tribe still 
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nomadic and to remain such for a thousand years—the tribe 
moves on through Haran, into close commingling and bitter 
struggle with the Canaanite civilization which had long pre- 
ceded; a commingling so close as to mean the adoption of the 
Canaanite language, a struggle so bitter as to mean war to the 
death. Israel, at this time, is likewise absorbing largely from 
Arab tribes, which have come directly north and west to Pales- 
tine ; and now, after two or three centuries of wandering up and 
down in Palestine, the tribe is driven by hunger to the fertile 
land of the Nile, where she is brought into contact with what, 
for her, is a new civilization; a civilization, however, as old as 
that of Babylon. After two or three centuries she again takes 
up the struggle with the Canaanites and possesses herself of their 
land, adopting and adapting their language and their institutions. 
There is, moreover, continuous contest with the peculiar nation 
of the Philistines—the thorn for centuries in Israel’s flesh. In 


David’s time Israel wars with the petty kingdoms around her, 
and in Solomon’s reign enters into alliance with Pheenicia, Tyre, 
Sidon, and Syria, and Egypt. In the eighth century Assyria’s 


dreadful hand begins to show itself, and in 722 B.C. the northern 
tribes become a part of Assyria’s contingent, while Judah for a 
century and a half trembles, like the trees in a forest before 
the wind, whenever there comes an announcement of the march 
of the Assyrian king. Assyria falls, and Babylon becomes the 
mistress of the world. Israel has known well the other nations 
with whom she has come in contact, and she will know Babylon 
still more intimately, for in the very heart of Babylon she takes 
her dwelling, and for two or three generations: knows no home 
but Babylonia. But nowa new family of men begins to assume 
control of the world’s dominion. The Persian Cyrus takes Israel 
in hand and sends her back to build the broken walls of Jerusa- 
lem and to restore the temple. Close, indeed, is the Persian 
supervision, so close as to exert, perhaps, a stronger influence 
upon Israel’s life and thought than that exerted by any nation 
that has gone before, not excepting Babylon. Persia, however, 
succumbs to Greece, and, under Alexander the Great and the gen- 
erals who succeed him, Judah learns new lessons of men. Then 
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come the Syrian dynasties, and last of all Rome unfurls her 
standard above the walls of old Jerusalem. 

Do we realize clearly that Israel’s history touched at vital 
points the history of every ancient nation to whom the Almighty 
gave a history? Do we appreciate the fact that through all 
these centuries Israel was absorbing from the nations with 
which she thus came in contact? It seemed to be a fancy, but 
does it not now seem to be a truth, that “‘when the Most High 
gave to the nations their inheritance, when he separated the 
children of men, he set the bounds of the people according to the 
number of the children of Israel”? Whatever ancient oriental 
nations have contributed to the civilization of the western world, 
much of it came through Israel. This contact with every nation 
of antiquity, with every kind of life and thought, continuing as 
it did through twenty centuries (for Israel stood by and saw all 
these successive nations grow and culminate and die, while she, 
though dying more than once, continued to live) —this contact 
is something unparalleled in history. 


The history of a nation is, after all, the history of its leaders. 
Was ever nation blessed with greater or more ideal leadership ? 
Abraham was a simple, superstitious sheik, ready 
VARIETY OF to sacrifice his own son alive to what he believed to 
be the direction of a higher power; resorting to the 
childish subterfuge of falsehood in case of necessity; but he was 
a leader strong enough with his faithful retinue of a few hundred 
men to put to rout the five kings of the East who had come to 
Palestine, lured thither by the promised riches of her mines and 
by desire to keep open the highway to Egypt. 

Moses may not have been the human author of the decalogue, 
for most of its precepts were certainly in existence a thousand 
years before his day; he may not have been the author of the 
complicated Levitical system, for this surely contains much that 
connects itself exclusively with the last days of Israel’s history. 
Nevertheless, he gave to Israel standards of ethical truth which 
remained the highest that had been formulated until the preach- 
ing of the Sermon on the Mount ; discloses a conception of God 
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as one God which the people, hundreds of years later, were led to 
accept ; propounded principles of government which contained 
in germ the principles underlying the organization of all modern 
republics ; exhibited ability as organizer and leader of which 
history fails to present a superior example ; laid the foundation 
of a religion which was directly to prepare the way for the reli- 
gion of Christ ; regulated the beginnings of the national history 
which should afterward furnish the basis for the revelation from 
on high of great and eternal truths. 

David was guilty of the greatest crimes. Nor did he write 
even many of the psalms which have been attributed to him; 
and yet he stands out in Israel’s history as a leader, not only 
in war, but also in organization and in song and music. So 
strong was the influence he exerted that in later times songs 
which seemed particularly strong and forcible were for this rea- 
son assigned to David, their real author being unknown. It 
must be acknowledged that the Israelites of later periods read 
back into David’s life and times much that did not belong 
there, much that was the possession only of a later age. But it 
is also true that they read into the future—the far-distant 
future — much of David’s life and times ; their prayers for David, 
—the second David—their ideas of David who should sit on 
the throne of his ancestor. ; 

Isaiah was given power to lead, as no prophet has ever led 
before or since Through dynasty after dynasty, in crisis after 
crisis, he stood with arm uplifted on high and with heart in touch 
with God, pointing out the path in which the people are to walk. 
With a skill in oratory unsurpassed in ancient history, with ele- 
gance of diction indeed amazing, with a conception of life so 
high as to be beyond our reach today; as a preacher of right- 
eousness, thundering forth denunciation against every kind of 
sin; as a teacher of divine truth, Isaiah proved himself to be a 
leader second only to Moses. 

In later days there lived Ezra, the broad-minded, steady- 
going priest-chief, able with the endowment which had been 
conferred on him, now that the centuries have passed, to realize 


what had been Israel’s long-delayed dream — that she should be” 
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a kingdom of priests ; and Nehemiah, the prince, with his prac- 
tical knowledge, which enabled him to steer the way amid diffi- 
culties which would have appalled an ordinary man, and to 
restore the walls of the ruined city; the Maccabees, in their 
heroic resistance to the crushing force of foreign armies, their 
steadfast loyalty to the truth as they had received it from God, 
and in their persistent energy which seemed invincible. When we 
think of these and many others such, where, we ask, has the nation 
lived to which providence has given such and so many such 
leaders? Nor may we forget that Jesus himself was one of 
this galaxy; for he, too, came of Jewish lineage. 


Recall that first halt at Haran, when a portion of the party 
westward bound decided to stop, fearing lest the future in the 
new country, toward which they bent their way, 
pod a would contain too much for their endurance—a 
oF CRISES turning point in the world’s history. What if 
Abraham had remained in Haran, and had not 
entered Palestine? Recall again the moment when Joseph is in 
prison, and the Pharaoh desires his dreams interpreted. How 
much is involved in the issue of what, at first sight, seems a 
simple story! If Joseph had not ascended the throne of Israel, 
and if the tribe of Jacob had, like many another tribe of Pales- 
tine, perished from the face of the earth for lack of food—what 
would have been the difference in the world’s history? Think, 
again, of the severe and terrible bondage under Egyptian task- 
masters, and the determination to gain release at any cost. The 
night is come; flight is made; the army pursues—the great sea 
is in front, the chariots behind them; they go through the waters, 
and Israel, in a night, is saved to the history of the world. 
Recall that other night when Sennacherib’s army lay with 
Jerusalem in its grasp. Already the cities of Judah had capitu- 
lated ; the temple’s gold and silver had been surrendered, and 
the women of the king’s palace had been delivered to the 
Assyrian king. The heroes of the Israelitish army had wept 
many times as they beheld the ruthless ruin wrought by Assyrian 
soldiers in their much-loved land. King Hezekiah had given 
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up all hope; the people had been compelled to listen to the 
taunts of the Assyrian messenger-who made every effort to 
weaken their faith in their king and God. What had Judah 
upon which to trust ? Her allies had been conquered, her terri- 
tory overrun. Unconditional surrender is demanded, and refusal 
to comply with the demand meant, as it had meant to other cities 
which had felt Assyria’s touch, utter extermination. The agony 
and despair of the masses is indescribable. To the human eye 
the fate of the city must have appeared sealed. ‘ And,” says 
Driver, “it was a crisis upon which, as we who look back upon 
it in the light of history see, something more turned than the 
fate of a single nation. The issue was as momentous as anything 
that has been determined by the decisive battles of the world. 
It was a crisis as grave as when Persia threatened to interrupt 
the rising civilization of Greece, or Vandal and Moor to destroy 
the civilization of Europe.” In a night the situation is changed. 
In accordance with the prediction, oft repeated, of the prophet: 
by the way that the Assyrian came, by this same way he 
returned, and Jerusalem was delivered. ‘For an angel of the 
Lord went forth and smote the camp of the Assyrians, one hun- 
dred and four score and five thousand, and when men arose 
early in the morning, behold they were all dead corpses.” The 
city was saved; but not only the city —the nation and the church 
and Christianity. 

_ But later in Israel’s history it seemed necessary that Jerusalem 
should fall, and Israel be led captive into a strange land. Then 
comes another crisis. Will those who had been faithful to Israel, 
who had not sinned the sin for which the nation now pays penalty ; 
will these loyal Jews whose hearts are broken because the sacred 
temple has been destroyed, and the Holy City laid waste by 
fire; will these faithful ones continue faithful and loyal in the 
midst of the reproaches of their brethren that Jehovah has 
no power in Babylon, in the midst of the feeling of their hearts 
that, alas, their God has indeed abandoned them? In this strange 
reversal of fortune, in which the guilty seem to prosper and the 
innocent to bear all the suffering, will there still remain a few 
whose faith, in spite of affliction and misunderstanding, shall hold 
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firmly to the God of Israel? The Isaiah of the exile preaches 
his sermons of comfort and consolation, and thereby sustains 
the courage and renews the faith of the chosen few who in the 
providence of God suffer through this period of affliction, not 
because of their own sins, but because of the sins of their brethren, 
and who by their suffering procure the redemption of Israel and 
the restoration of the nation, doing, indeed, in some smaller 
measure that which centuries later Christ would do for all men 
and for all time. 

But the crises of Israel’s history are so numerous that we 
may not even make typical selections from them. 


This history, enacted through so many stages of civilization, 
conducted under so many forms of governmental control, touch- 
ing so many lands and so many people, and draw- 
ing from both lands and people the essence of 
their life; giving birth to so many leaders, and 
marked by crisis after crisis on which for the moment all world- 
history rested, and on which the progress of civilization depended; 
this history —so unlike the history of any other nation, so unique 
—was enacted in the providence of God to furnish the back- 
ground of prophecy. 

Prophecy was the interpretation of history, for in it the 
prophets read the words and acts of God. Every life was a 
message from heaven, every event an utterance of God. These 
lives and events were object-lessons, which men were to contem- 
plate, and by contemplation to learn of God and humanity. 
These object-lessons, when interpreted and proclaimed by men 
into whose hearts had been breathed a knowledge of the eternal 
laws of the Creator of the universe, constitute that large ele- 
ment, that most important element, of Old Testament literature 
called prophecy. Let us not forget that the history preceded ; 
that the object-lesson came first. Prophecy, or the practical 
application of the lesson, followed, and was built upon the 
history. 


AND 
PROPHECY 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED REVISED BY THE TEACHING 
OF JESUS. 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE H. GILBERT, D.D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill. 


A CHRISTIAN ought to have no hesitation in bringing any 
creed or doctrine of the church up to the test of the teaching of 
Jesus. For that is the standard and that alone. The Christian 
revelation was completed when Jesus ascended on high. He 
sent his disciples forth to witness of him, not to make new 
revelations (Luke 24:48; Acts 1:8). To the end of the age 
they were to teach the things which he had commanded them 
(Matt. 28:20). It was he and no one else who fulfilled the 
law and the prophets (Matt. 5:17). It was he and no one else 
who knew the Father (Matt. 11:27). He said that he had 
made known the name of the Father, and we may not affirm 
that he left anything in that name which he did not make known 
(John 17:6). He declared to his disciples a// things which he 
had heard from the Father (John 15:15). He finished the 
work which the Father gave him to do (John 17:4). He 
promised that his Spirit should continue his work, but by 
unfolding and applying the revelation which he had made, not 
by making new revelations (John 14:16, 26; 15:26; 16:7- 
11). He said that the Holy Spirit would glorify him because 
he would take of his revelation and show it to the disciples 
(John 16:14). He would bring to their mind what Jesus had 
said, and lead them into an understanding of it. Words spoken 
by Jesus and but imperfectly understood were to become plain 
under the tuition of the Spirit, and the disciples would then see 
their application to daily life. 

There ought to be no question on this point. To say that 
Jesus left his revelation incomplete, and that he expected his 
disciples to complete it, is to ignore his plain words. 
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By the standard, then, of the teaching of Jesus as contained 
in the gospels, which of all New Testament writings describe his 
life and record his words, every doctrine of men, as well as each 
individual life, ought to be tested. And there is a special fitness 
in subjecting the Apostles’ Creed to this test, because, by virtue 
of its great age and its ritualistic use in many churches, it has 
an immense influence. There are, doubtless, many persons who 
suppose that it is inspired, as there are many who are naturally 
misled by the title into the belief that it was really composed by 
the apostles. A brief statement of its history may, therefore, 
appropriately precede a study of it in the light of the teaching 
of Jesus. 

The Apostles’ Creed was produced in the western or Latin 
church, and was a gradual growth. We find its outlines at 
the beginning of the third century in the creeds of Irenzus 
and Tertullian, and five hundred years later we find the present 
form of the creed recognized everywhere in the western church. 
For centuries there was not one uniform version of the creed, 
but varying versions of it were in use in different churches. 
The form adopted by the church in Rome at last supplanted all 
others, and this has survived to the present day. Thus it 
appears that the name of this venerable statement of faith is a 
misnomer. Parts of it originated as far from the time of the 
apostles as we are from the days of Queen Elizabeth, or even 
from the days of King John. It is, of course, a misfortune that 
it sails thus under false colors, and that it seems to have an 
authority which it cannot rightfully claim. If there were any 
power on earth that could break the tradition regarding this 
document, it would be a forward step to rechristen it simply as 
“An Early Creed.” 

A revision of this creed by the teaching of Jesus calls for 
some omissions and more additions, that is to say, it calls for 
these alterations if it is to be in any adequate sense of the terms 
“the rule of faith,” a short statement of the essentials of Chris- 
tian belief. 

First, the omissions. I think there should be three of these, 
viz., the article regarding the conception and birth of Jesus, the 
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article regarding his coming to judge the quick and the dead, 
and the article regarding the resurrection of the body. I do 
not take account of the article on Christ’s descent into hell, or 
Hades, since this is not everywhere received. It would surely 
be easy to point out that this article has no claim to be con- 
sidered an essential of Christian belief. 

The first of the three articles mentioned: cannot be regarded 
as an essential of Christian belief, because it is neither mentioned 
nor implied in the teaching of Jesus. Jesus claimed to be with- 
out sin, but never intimated that his sinlessness was due to a 
supernatural origin of his person. He taught that he was one with 
God, but also that this unity was morally conditioned. He said 
that the Father loved him and was with him, because he always 
did what pleased the Father. He said that he abode in the 
Father's love, because he kept the Father’s commandments. He 
teaches, in the plainest manner, that his union with the Father is 
ethical when he prays that his disciples may become one even as 
he and the Father are one. Again, Jesus presented himself as 
the Messiah of the Old Testament, but there is no- indication 
that, in his thought, this involved a supernatural human origin. 
Apart from three passages in the fourth gospel, there is no indi- 
cation that, in the thought of Jesus, his Messiahship implied 
preéxistence even, not to say a supernatural human origin. We 
repeat, then, the statement made above, that the article regard- 
ing the conception and birth of Jesus cannot be regarded as an 
essential of Christian belief, because the teaching of Jesus 
neither mentions nor implies it. We are not now concerned 
with the question whether the narratives in Matthew and Luke 
regarding the birth of Jesus are historical or poetical. However 
that question may be answered, even if they be regarded as 
historical, it remains true that the article on the birth of Jesus 
cannot be regarded as an essential of Christian belief. If Jesus 
had regarded it as essential, it is inconceivable that he should 
never have so much as alluded to it. For everyone, therefore, 
who holds that the essentials of Christian belief are contained in 
the teaching of Jesus, the question admits of no debate. This 
article is not contained in his teaching, not even by implication. 
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In regard to the second of the three articles, that Jesus shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead, one cannot speak as 
positively as on the first, and yet, as the article reads, it cannot 
be regarded as an essential of Christian belief. For the judgment 
of which it speaks is evidently thought of as a judgment of all 
at one definite time in the future, both the living and the dead. 
This contains at least two points of divergence from the teach- 
ing of Jesus. First, Jesus does not teach that the judgment of 
men is to be postponed until his coming, or the end of this 
present age; and, second, he does not teach that the judgment 
is to be an outward and visible event. That which can be 
regarded as an essential of Christian belief is that all men shall 
be judged by Jesus Christ, but this is not what the creed says. 
It says that Christ shall come from the right hand of the Father 
to judge the quick and the dead. This statement that he shall 
come doubtless means that he shall come to this earth, where the 
judgment is accordingly thought of as taking place in a formal 
and visible manner; and the coming is, of course, identified with 
the coming of Christ at the end of the age. ‘There is no other 
event in the gospel of which the builders of this creed can have 
thought. 

But Jesus does not teach that the judgment of all men is to 
be at the end of the age. According to the fourth gospel, the 
essential judgment of righteous and unrighteous is during the 
present life. He who accepts Jesus passes out of death into life 
(John 5 : 24) and at death is received by the Lord into the Father’s 
house (John 14:3), He does not come into judgment (John 
5:24). On the other hand, he that believeth not in the Messiah 
hath been judged already (John 3:18). Hence, in the thought 
of this gospel, any judgment at death or at any time in the 
future can be no more than a recognition or indorsement of the 
judgment of the present life. In the synoptists also judgment 
is a process. It is true that these writers put a great judgment 
scene at the end of the age, but they do not think of the essen- 
tial truth of that scene as 4imited to the end of the age. For in 
no passage regarding the so-called final judgment, as far as the 
words of Jesus are concerned, is there the slightest intimation 
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that it concerns more than a single generation, that is, the gen- 
eration which is then on the earth. Therefore we must hold that 
the truth of the scene has already had its realization with each 
generation and with every individual member of each generation. 
This is taught, also, in the word of Jesus to the dying robber: 
‘This day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” To be in para- 
dise with Christ cannot be regarded as different from the reward 
which is bestowed on the righteous at the final judgment. Para- 
dise means heaven, both in the.early Jewish and in the Christian 
writings. But to be in heaven with Christ presupposes the Mes- 
sianic judgment. Nor can the case of this robber be regarded 
as exceptional. Had John or Peter or any other disciple died 
in that hour, trusting in Jesus as did the robber, we must sup- 
pose that he would have been in paradise immediately after 
death, and consequently must suppose that for him the final 
judgment would have been accomplished in that same hour. 
Therefore, according to the synoptists, the final judgment of the 
individual is at the close of the earthly life. It is not far hence 
in the future, at the end of the present dispensation. There is 
no interval between death and judgment. The conception of the 
creed, tnat there shall be a judgment both of the living and the 
dead, that is, a judgment scene in which those who are yet in 
the body and the dead who have been raised from the grave 
shall be judged together, is wholly foreign to the teaching of 
Jesus. We must say, then, that, while judgment by Jesus is an 
essential of Christian belief, the statement of the creed that 
Christ shall come from the right hand of the Father to judge 
the quick and the dead cannot be maintained. 

The third article which we think has against it the teaching 
of Jesus is that which confesses belief in the resurrection of the 
body. Jesus taught that his own resurrection would be a visible 
phenomenon, a bodily return from the grave, but he taught also 
that this resurrection was to be a sign of his Messiahship. 
Therefore it belonged in the same class with his Messianic words 
and works. It does not then prophesy a bodily resurrection for 
the disciples of Jesus, but is a strong argument against such a 
resurrection. The miraculous occurrence which was necessary 
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in the case of Jesus can never be necessary in the case of 
another being. We can no more argue from the bodily resur- 
rection of Jesus to a bodily resurrection for his disciples than 
we can argue that, because he arose on the third day, therefore 
we shall arise on the third day, or because he raised the dead to 
life, we also can. Raising the dead was a proof of Messiahship, 
and the resurrection of Jesus was the cuiminating proof of the 
same fact. 

In the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus Jesus represents 
Lazarus as passing into heaven in the moment of death, for te 
bosom of Abraham is here a synonym of heaven; and he assured 
the penitent robber that he should be in paradise that day. 
But to be in the bosom of Abraham or paradise is certainly to 
be risen from the dead. Therefore, these passages, like the 
. resurrection of Jesus himself, are directly against the idea of the 
resurrection of the body. The day when the robber entered 
paradise, in such a spiritual body as it pleased God to give, his 
material body was taken down from the cross, and found the 
usual fate of the bodies of executed criminals. 

In the fourth gospel Jesus makes no reference to a resurrec- 
tion of the body, or to a future resurrection of any sort, if we 
except a single passage in which the resurrection is not treated 
for its own sake, but incidentally (John 5:28, 29). He speaks 
only of a present spiritual resurrection. This is unto a life 
which is not affected by the collapse of the physical body. 

We conclude, then, that the article regarding the resur- 
rection of the body not only has no clear word of Jesus in 
its support, but is manifestly opposed to his teaching. It 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as an essential of Christian 
belief. 

Such are the omissions which must be made from the 
so-called Apostles’ Creed, if it is to be brought into harmony 
with the teaching of Jesus. But this is only a part of the need- 
ful revision, and, indeed, the smaller part. When one looks 
into this ancient ‘rule of faith” for the prominent truths of 
Jesus’ teaching, one looks for the most part in vain. They are 
not there. 
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Thus the first article confesses faith in God the Father 
Almighty, maker of heaven and earth. Now, with the exception 
of one word, there is nothing distinctly Christian’ in this article. 
It might have been the confession of an Old Testament saint 
as well as of a disciple of Jesus. It surely does not adequately 
represent the revelation of the Father which Jesus brought: to 
the world. And yet, that revelation was fundamental in his 
entire thought. His consciousness of God was the sun, which 
lighted all his day. To ignore this revelation so largely as 
the creed does is to fall far short of an ideal Christian rule of 
faith. 

The section regarding Jesus, if we omit the article concern- 
ing his origin and that about his coming to judge the quick and 
the dead, is true, but it scarcely touches the revelation of Jesus 
at all. It mentions that he suffered under Pontius Pilate, but 
does not say that he was the Messiah and Savior. It men- 
tions his crucifixion and death, but does not refer to his perfect 
life and his revelation of the Father. It mentions his burial and 
resurrection, but does not say that he founded the kingdom of 
heaven on earth. It mentions his ascension into heaven and his 
session at God’s right hand, but says nothing of his vital rela- 
tion to his disciples. These omitted truths are fundamental and 
must surely find a place in a statement of the essentials of 
Christian belief. 

The third section of the creed, “I believe in the Holy 
Ghost,” does not remind us of any specific teaching of Christ in 
regard to the Spirit. It might have been confessed by David or 
Isaiah. 

The fourth section mentions the holy catholic church and 
the communion of saints. The first part of this article does 
not seem to present an essential of Christian belief. It is 
extremely doubtful whether Jesus ever used the word church, 
and if he did use it in the two passages in which Matthew 
attributes it to him, it is certain that he did not use it in the 
_ sense which it had in the fifth century when this article came 
into the creed. We must substitute for it the word kingdom, 


* By Christian here I mean that which belongs to the revelation of Jesus. 
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and then we should have something distinctly Christian affirmed 
of this kingdom. For the Old Testament also speaks of the 
kingdom of Jehovah, and teaches that his people should be 
holy. 

The second part of this section mentions the communion of 
saints, but perhaps it would have more of a flavor of the teach- 
ing of Jesus if it mentioned the saints’ duty of service and 
sacrifice. 

In regard to the article on the forgiveness of sin it must be 
said that there is nothing distinctively Christian in it, that is, 
nothing which bears the stamp of Jesus’ teaching. Many peoples 
in different ages have believed in the forgiveness of sins. Some 
have thought that forgiveness was to be secured in one way, 
some in another. But it is reasonable to demand that a state- 
ment which claims to give the essentials of Christian belief shall 
go beyond the common faith of many ethnic religions. 

Such are some of the points at which the so-called Apostles’ 
Creed must receive important additions, if it is to deserve! the 
name of the “rule of faith.” It may not be an easy task to 
present these additions in a form which will be generally accept- 
able; and yet, in view of the vast progress which has been made 
in the knowledge of the gospels since the creed was formulated, 
especially the progress of this century, it ought not to be diffi- 
cult to make a statement which should at once commend itself 
to all competent judges as a more adequate representation of 
the essentials of Christian belief than is this venerable creed. 

In concluding this article I venture to embody the sugges- 
tions which have been made in a version of the Apostles’ Creed 
as revised by the teaching of Jesus: 

I believe in God as the Father of all men, who so loved the world that 
He gave His Son to die for it, and who freely pardons every penitent 
sinner. 

I believe in Jesus as the Messiah and Savior of the world; who lived 
a perfect life of trust, obedience, and love; who in His character and teach- 
ing gave a perfect revelation of the will of God ; who founded the kingdom 
of heaven upon the earth; who was glorified by the Father in His death and 
resurrection; who sitteth at the right hand of the Father, and who is also 
in vital spiritual connection with His disciples on the earth. 
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I believe in the Holy Spirit, who takes the place of Jesus with His dis- 
ciples, who shows unto us the things of Jesus, and inspires to Christian 
service. 

I believe in the holy kingdom of Jesus, entered through faith in Him, 
manifest wherever His spirit is manifest, extended by personal witness to 
Jesus, triumphant and everlasting. 

I believe in the forgiveness of sins through Jesus, the life of consecration 
to the will of Jesus, the reception of believers by Jesus in the hour of death, 
and their perfect felicity in the perfected kingdom of God the Father. 


SKETCH OF THE HEAD OF CHRIST 
RAFFAELINO DEL GARBO 
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IN ELIJAH’S COUNTRY. 


By SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


THE traveler from Jerusalem to Jericho, perhaps an hour 
after he has passed the khan of the Good Samaritan, comes 
suddenly to a turn in the road from which he looks down into 
the precipitous wady Kelt, deep within which he may perhaps 
catch glimpses of a little brook. If his guide is more in his 
service than in that of the blackmailing Bedouin, he will turn 
sharply to the left, and, after dismounting, since the path is 
impracticable for riding, will follow the rough, steep path along 
the side of the hill down into the valley. By popular consent 
the wady is identified with the brook Cherith, by whose sides 
Elijah was hidden while Jezebel seemed all but successful in 
extirpating the religion of Jehovah. The identification may be 
groundless, but, as one creeps down its steep banks, along and 
under the two conduits that once carried water to the palaces 
of Jericho, until at last he rests beneath the trees by the side of 
the brook, it is not difficult to understand how it arose. Shut 
in by precipices rising to hundreds of feet, with hermits of all 
nations living in little huts perched halfway up the cliffs, the 
ancient monastery of St. George clinging like the houses of 
Amalfi to its rocky sides, the wady is utterly remote from the 
world that lives beyond its hills, and the natural retreat of 
all those who seek religious seclusion. Even in these days of 
tourist bands its stillness is seldom broken, except by the sound 
of fagots thrown over the cliffs to be used in some charcoal 
oven or limekiln, or by the flight of the wild pigeons that nest 
in thousands in its caves. The ride along the path that skirts 
its farther cliff is one not soon to be forgotten. Sudden breaks 
and turns swing one out over the edge of the rough trail; steep 


ascents and steeper descents test alike horse and rider, while 
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every sense is alive to the beauty and awfulness of the cafion 
itself. If it be not the brook Cherith, it is at least a worthy 
rival. 

A short ride from. where the wady Kelt finally opens into 
the great valley of the Jordan there is a beautiful spring and 


ELISHA’S FOUNTAIN 


pool, Ain es Sultan, or, as it is better known, Elisha’s Fountain. 
Its warm waters, tradition says, the prophet healed with salt 
(2 Kgs. 2: 19-22), and, however that may have been, it is the 
favorite camping spot of travelers, whose native attendants 
can generally be seen bathing within it. Although anything 
like certainty is, of course, out of the question, it was doubtless 
somewhere in this vicinity that the two prophets came down 
from the hills on their sad journey across Jordan to find Eli- 
jah one last solitude in which to die. 

Yet, after all, the country that was properly Elijah’s was not 
this of shadowy identification, nor the upper Jordan valley 
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where he called young Elisha to be his successor, nor Beer-Sheba 
where he lay in hiding, nor yet that region beyond Jordan from 
which he so suddenly appeared and toward which at last his 
steps led him, a man marked by death; but rather the hills and 


MODERN BETHEL 


valleys of the northern kingdom and its frontiers toward Tyre 
and Sidon. It was at Bethel, just on its southern border, that he 
visited the schools of the prophets that sprang up under his 
influence, while from its woods came the two bears fierce to 
avenge the insult paid his successor. But the Betin of today 
suggests little of the Bethel of the prophets. Its huge reser- 
voir is hardly more than a pasture, and even its noble fountain 
seems to be but a public bath for the fellaheen. In the midst 
of its hovels there are a few traces of some Crusader’s building, 
and just north of the present village there is a curious group of 
great stones that may preserve a recollection of the days 
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when its hill was a sacred place for the inhabitants of the neigh- 
boring valleys, and the worship of Jehovah was as much hid in 
the future as America. 

A couple of days’ journey north of Betin lies Zerin, the 


JEZREEL (ZERIN) 


site of Jezreel, the city of Ahab and Jezebel. Somewhat like 
Samaria, the capital it replaced (or at least rivaled), Jezreel 
was built upon a hill. It rose from the midst of the great 
plain of Esdraelon, that ‘most secular place in sacred history,” 
most strategic in its location. Behind it ran the valley of 
Jezreel straight to Bethshan, whose acropolis could be seen 
against the hills of Moab. On either side Esdraelon swept out 
in great bays toward Tabor and the mountains of Gilboa, while 
straight before the city were the range of Carmel and the sea 
with its friendly ports. Here, in the very center of commer- 
cial activity, where the roads from Damascus and Egypt, Judea 
and the trans-Jordanic lands, crossed each other, the crag of 
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Jezreel was easily in touch with Ahab’s heathen allies. Yet a 
crag it hardly seems, as one forces his horse up among the 
mud hovels and mud bakehouses, filled with the smoke of their 
disgusting fuel, toward the tower that here, as on every 


MOUNT CARMEL 


strategic spot in Palestine, tells of the energy of the Crusader. 
Doubtless on the southern slope, composed now of the débris of 
the succession of cities that have covered the hill, was the vine- 
yard which Naboth owned, and where Joram fell by the hand of 
Jehu. On the eastern slope there are a few ancient wine presses, 
but beyond them, notwithstanding the tradition that sees the 
ruins of Ahab’s palace in the Crusader’s tower, there is nothing 
to remind us of the second bloody capital of Israel.t The 

tSmitH, Historical Geography, 357 ”, holds that all references to Jezreel before 
1 Kgs. 18:45, 46 refer to the plain rather than the city. It is likely that the earlier 
references do refer to the A/aiz, but the custom of naming plains from the town to 


which they belong, together with the obvious importance of the hill, make it probable 
that the city was not named, but rebuilt, by Ahab. 
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northern side, however, still preserves the almost precipitous 
front of Ahab’s day, though the road that has been cut along it 
can hardly be more ancient than Roman times, and very possibly 
dates only from the time of the tower. 


SAREPTA (SARFEND) 


The road to Carmel over which, after the bloody afternoon 
by Kishon, Ahab drove back through the rain to Jezreel, with 
Elijah running before him like a sazs, doubtless followed nearly the 
same direction as the path that today branches from the road to 
Nazareth, almost at the spot where Napoleon defeated the Turks, 
away toward Lejjun, the ancient Megiddo, and then skirts the 
foot of Carmel to run close by the bed of Kishon to Haifa. From 
every hill about the ruins of the ancient capital one gets clear 
views of the great ridge that should have joined Samaria with 
Galilee, but which has been bent away, a wave of mountain 
cresting as it meets the Mediterranean. It is a striking high- 
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land, crowned with its convent and clothed with vineyards and 
gardens, and one easily understands how from prehistoric days it 
has been a “mount of God.” There Jehovah and Baal had each 
his altar. For Elijah to summon Israel thither to witness a 
final struggle between rival religions was but to follow along the 
line of the faith and worship of centuries. 

Just where the religious duel was fought, or where the spot 
where the prophet waited for news of the small cloud to rise 
out of the sea, has long been forgotten. Tradition has, indeed, 
its sites, as it has also a spot for the massacre of the priests of 
Baal. But one cares little for such identifications, possible as . 
they may be. The imagination that reconstructs biblical his- 
tory is hindered by the anachronism of chapel and monument. 
One sees surely only the mountain itself as it thrusts itself out 
from the hills of Samaria, with its noble panorama of sea and 
mountain and plain, and, like all of this strange land, with its 
memory of Greek and Persian, Hebrew and Roman, Turk and 
Frenchman. 

North of Carmel, on a promontory halfway between Tyre 
and Sidon, is the little village of Sarfend, which marks the site 
of Sarepta, or Zarepath, where Elijah lived through the years 
of famine in the home of the widow. Along the shore are 
traces of the ancient city, and a Moslem wely marks the site of 
the crusader’s chapel that in its turn marked the spot where the 
prophet lived and wrought his miracles. Here one comes 
upon the Moslem saint, however, rather than the Hebrew seer. 
Within the wely there is no tomb, but an empty recess covered 
by acurtain. For the Mohammedans hold that Elijah is not 
dead, but ‘flies round and round the world,” and once a week, 
on Thursday nights, he returns to this little wey, filling it with 
such light that no one dares enter. 

And in this borderland of faith and superstition Elijah, as 
beyond Jordan, vanishes. 


THE THIRD COMMANDMENT IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


By ROBERT MACKINTOSH, 
Scotland. 


In order to learn what this commandment can teach us 
regarding the evolution of sin, or regarding the evolution of 
moral ideals, our minds must plunge deep into the thoughts of 
the ancient world. The commandment treats of the appeal to 
God. It requires that every such appeal should be made sol- 
emnly, candidly, truthfully. When the world was young, and 
when mankind was split up into a number of jealously hostile 
tribes—when every stranger was at the same time an enemy — 
then it was a great matter to secure little oases of peace and 
good order within the family circle, or the tribe, or the city, or 
the nation, and any bit of neutral ground was of great impor- 
tance—any market place, or religious sanctuary, where strangers 
looked each other in the face and kept the peace; these small 
beginnings of justice and order were a sort of prophecy of a 
wider justice and a more stable order that should one day appear 
among mankind. And, as with justice and order, so with truth. 
When men left to themselves will not speak truth, when con- 
tinued danger and frequent oppression have had their natural 
effect in developing a protective instinct of lying, so that, in 
speaking to a stranger, or to one in authority, the poor man natu- 
rally lies, lest he should happen to blurt out something that will 
be used against him, then it is of the greatest consequence to 
ascertain how men can be got to speak the truth in circum- 
stances which make it urgently necessary to discover the whole 
truth. That is the origin of the judicial oath. An appeal is 

tIt is impossible here to estimate the value of the attempt of ethnology to dig 
deeper yet, tracing the oath to a belief in magical or automatic sanctions, independent 


of all theistic or polytheistic faith. 
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made to God; and thus, adjured by God—in fear of him, lest 
he punish perjury, and lest it prove more dangerous to offend 
God than to help government officials in their prying into men’s 
affairs—thus, in the witness box, men begin to speak the truth. 
It is a very small beginning of truth speaking which is thus 
wrung out of the reluctant human conscience. It is in a very 
low form that the fear of God thus shows itself as the cement of 
human society. But a beginning has been made; and probably 
nothing except a directly religious sanction? would have extri- 
cated mankind from that miserable impasse, fatal to all progress, 
in which truth is regarded as a jewel, to be kept for one’s friends 
or clansmen, and lies are the things one naturally offers to a 
stranger. Thus, in early times, courts of law, holding the bal- 
ance as they do between rival claims, act as a means of educa- 
tion for the conscience, besides rendering service as pioneers of 
civilization and order. This procedure—the judicial oath—is 
sanctioned by the third commandment, which in so doing for- 
bids perjury. 

But in early society a second use is made of the direct appeal 
to God. Taught in courts of justice that by specially address- 
ing yourself to God you can get him to take a specially close 
cognizance of the affairs of your life, men tried to make use of 
the practice for their own advantage in the form of the religious 
vow. This is, to say the least, much more prominent in the Old 
Testament than a formulated or technical, judicial oath. In its 
first shape the vow was a specially emphatic way of praying. It 
took the form of a bargain, proposed by the suppliant to God. 
Thus Jacob at Bethel says: “If God will be with me, and will 
keep me in the way that I go, and will give me bread to eat, and 
raiment to put on, so that I come again to my father’s house in 
peace, then shall Jehovah be my God, and this stone, which I 
have set up fora pillar, shall be God’s house, and of all that 
thou shalt give me I will surely give the tenth unto thee.” So, 

2In the Old Testament we seem to have clearer evidence of putting the accused 
on oath than of administering an oath to ordinary witnesses. And perhaps the dis- 
tinction of the ninth from the third commandment is not merely significant of a fresh 


point of view, but of the circumstance that, with the Hebrew, the appeal to God in 
judicial matters was not embodied formally in an oath. 
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the children of Ammon into my hand, then it shall be that, what- 
soever cometh forth from the doors of my house to meet me, 


when I return in peace from the children of Ammon, it shall be. 


Jehovah’s, and I will offer it up for a burnt offering.” We have 
called this a specially emphatic way of praying, for when the 
vow accompanied a petition, and when it was made conditional 
upon God’s granting the petition, it showed how much a man 
was in earnest in craving such and such a boon; so much that 
he was prepared to give the tenth of his income or property as 
a thank offering; or else, that he was prepared to sacrifice as a 
thank offering the first thing, or even person, that met him on his 
return home. Of course, in making these private appeals to 
God, men did not suppose they could absolutely insure his 
granting their prayers. They offered God, indeed, special induce- 
ments, as the symbols of a specially grateful devotion; but it 
remained within his free choice either graciously to listen to 
their prayers and accept the gifts which their vows offered him, 
or else in mysterious coldness to turn away his face. All this 
may seem to us too selfish, too commercial; yet the most spir- 
itual psalmists of Israel favor the vow even when they frown 
upon sacrifice; and we are probably safe in understanding their 
partiality for vows as due to their interest in personal religion. 
For many ages religion belonged chiefly to the state, or the 
tribe, or the king; it was only on rare occasions and by curious 
methods that a personal link was established between the indi- 
vidual worshiper and his God, and that personal piety which is 
the heart of all religions began its gracious work upon human 
character. ‘Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of 
goats? Offer unto God thanksgiving, and pay thy vows to the 
most high; and call upon me in the day of trouble; I will deliver 
thee, and thou shalt glorify me.’ Not animal sacrifice, but 
prayer, praise, and the vow—that is the religious programme of 
Ps. 50. No doubt, as time went on, the element of bargain, 
which seemed so strange to a Christian, ¢. g., in Jacob’s vow, 
might disappear. The vow would then be a simple and uncon- 
ditional promise to do something, or abstain from something, for 


again, Jephthah’s vow ran as follows: “If thou wilt indeed deliver 
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God’s sake; and it would still be a personal link between the 
worshiper and heaven. Perhaps this kind of vow is contemplated 
in Deut., chap. 23. ‘When thou shalt vow a vow,” we there 
read at the twenty-first verse : ‘Thou shalt not be slack to pay it ; 
it would be sin in thee. But,” says the next verse, “if thou shalt 
forbear to vow, it shall be no sin in thee.’ Here the vow is 
spoken of as if it were a ‘“‘free-will offering,” pure and simple. 
But again and again in the Psalms we find that the vow has been 
part of the mechanism of prayer. The sufferer in the twenty- 
second psalm—one of the most spiritual passages in the Old 
Testament — speaks of his deliverance thus: “I will pay my 
vows before them that fear him.” Soin the one hundred and 
sixteenth psalm: ‘Then called I upon the name of Jehovah; 
Jehovah, I beseech thee, deliver my soul.” And afterward, 
when the prayer has been heard: “I will pay my vows unto 
Jehovah, yea, in the presence of all his people.’ In both these 
psalms the vows spoken of have accompanied the exercise of 
prayer for deliverance. And in Ps. 61 we read, in so many words: 
“Thou, O God, hast heard my vows;” just as we might say, 
Thou hast heard my prayers. But whether the vow formed part 
of a special appeal to God in the shape of a proposed covenant, 
or bargain, which was indorsed by God’s granting the prayer of 
his servant, or whether the vow was simply an unconditional 
promise, in either case the worshiper found himself obliged to 
perform what his vow had freely offered. And the third com- 
mandment protects the personal vow as well as the judicial oath. 
He who has thus chosen to invoke the name of God will not be 
held guiltless if he has drawn near to God with false promises. 
These, or such as these, are probably the earliest and most 
fundamental applications of the third commandment. More 
than with either of them, however, we are apt to connect it with 
the prohibition of another sin—the sin of profane swearing. In 
the natural history of sin that particular offense arises later on. 
It is a new transgression of the reverence due to God. 
Blasphemy, as a secondary development of perjury, owes its 
origin to the fact that God’s providence does not usually visit 
the perjured man with immediate punishment. At first, when 
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the appeal to God was introduced, men probably expected that 
God’s judgment would fall upon the perjurer, if not instantly, 
yet certainly within a short time. We must always remember 
that the ten commandments came to us from an age before there 
was any clear revelation of immortality, whether in the form of 
future rewards or in that of future punishments. The promise 
of the fifth commandment is a promise of long life in the land 
given to Israel by his God. The threat of the second 
commandment speaks of God’s continuing to visit sin, not 
upon the soul of the dead sinner, but upon his children and 
posterity. And the threat of the commandment now before us 
—‘ Jehovah will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in 
vain’’— probably intimates that the false swearer, though he may 
for the moment deceive men, shall soon be blighted with the mani- 
fest curse of God. There is at least one law in the Pentateuch 
which shows how lively an expectation was cherished in Israel of 
immediate supernatural judgments by God upon sin. It is the 
law describing the ordeal (as we may call it) which a jealous 
husband was permitted to impose upon his wife. The suspected 
woman was brought before the priest, was made to drink a 
potion of holy water sprinkled with dust from the floor of the 
tabernacle, and was made to assent, in the words “Amen, 
Amen,” to an oath, or a curse, recited in God’s name by the 
priest. ‘If thou hast gone aside, and if thou be defiled... . 
Jehovah make thee a curse and an oath among thy people, 
. and this water, that causeth the curse, shall go into thy 
bowels, and shall make thy belly to swell and thy thigh to fall 
away.” This ordeal, then, with its special appeal to God, was 
imposed in the belief that the innocent could safely undergo it, 
but that God would certainly bring upon the guilty the dreadful 
curse described. However we may understand the operation of 
such an ordeal —as a superstition, or a standing miracle, or as a 
means of terrifying the guilty—there can be little doubt that 
the Hebrews looked for what we should call a miracle, in protec- 
tion both of the ordeal and of the oath. 
But, think as we may of so rare a usage as the ordeal, we 
shall hardly be prepared to admit that there ever was a time 
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when each judicial oath infallibly discovered truth and was 
enforced by miraculous sanctions. At first, indeed, the oath 
would defend itself. Men believing in the supernatural terrors 
of God more firmly than in any second cause or natural law 
would shudder at the very thought of defying God and of call- 
ing down his vengeance by deliberately swearing what they 
knew to be false. He must have been no common criminal who 
first was guilty of perjury—of perjury not due to passion or 
prejudices, but to the deliberate choice of a poisoned weapon for 
saving oneself or for ruining one’s enemy. Most sins have their 
root in the shameful weakness of human nature. Most sins 
blind the eyes of the transgressor with some thin sophistry: 
“Ye shall not surely die.” But at times temptation induces 
men to sin with their eyes wide open. Though it should cost 
me my eternal salvation, I must and will have that; I must not 
and will not be deprived of the other, for which I have schemed 
and toiled and suffered year after year; does duty now interpose 
a barrier between me and my chosen good? then I will trample 
on duty; does my idol fail to promise me happiness ? there is, 
I suspect, no happiness for me; but this thing, happy or miser- 
able, I will have; are there dreadful risks? But I will brave all 
risks, nay, all certainty of evil ; only, 1 will not be defeated.— May 
God keep us from such an hour of the power of darkness. In 
some such mood, surely, must the first perjurer have gone about 
his deed; not with the easy calculation of the skeptic, but des- 
perately, deliberately, maddened by the love of sin, pulling 
down the pillar upon which society rested, setting God at defi- 
ance, challenging all the powers of earth and heaven to do their 
worst, and expecting that they would do it, with only a half 
conjecture lurking deep in his mind that perhaps conscience 
lied, and tradition doted, and authority conspired with them — 
that perhaps the determined longings of his sinful heart would 
find allies in some quarter of the spiritual world; but, at any 
rate, let the issue be the worst, his secret should not be dragged 
from him; he would not be robbed of his prize; he would not 
be balked of sweet vengeance. For a sufficient price men have 
been believed to sell their souls to the devil in cold blood. For 
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a sufficient price, in a spirit of mad wilfulness, deaf to all cal- 
culation, the first perjurer defied God and swore his lie. 

He lived; he breathed; he was safe! Days passed; 
months rolled away; he knew no change! 

The sky, that noted all, made no disclosure; 
And the earth kept up her terrible composure. 

For some men fear and silence would be more than enough. 
Against the weak the threat of the third commandment would 
defend itself; they would tremble, quiver, hesitate, and, sooner 
or later, break down. But the first perjurer—the daring rebel 
who feared not God nor regarded man —was far. from being a 
weakling; and all such dangers passed him by. Again, some- 
times in the course of Providence, or what we call accident, a 
bolt from the blue would fall so aptly upon the transgressor, at 
the moment when he felt most secure, as to seem, to his own 
guilty conscience and to the suspicion of his neighbors, nothing 
else than God’s just judgment. And, when human justice is 
exercised with any degree of intelligence, the liar or perjurer 
runs the risk of being found out. Yet all these safeguards fall 
short of security. In spite of them all, oaths are broken and 
perjurers enjoy immunity. Even in Old Testament times expe- 
rience taught this lesson; and we meet with complaints in our 
Bibles that God, to whom vengeance belonged, did not ‘ show 
himself.” The simple belief with which the Old Testament 
started, that every sin was followed before long by its appropri- 
ate punishment, was altogether too simple to match the facts as 
a whole. ‘My lord cardinal,” said the French queen, ‘‘God 
Almighty does not pay every Saturday night, but he pays.” 
The decalogue comes to us from a time when men believed that 
God paid, so to speak, every Saturday night. The experience 
of the contrary was part of the deep and tortuous and painful 
teaching by which God educated his chosen people for the 
revelation of a future life. In the light of our Christian hopes 
and fears we can see that his government is more truly moral, 
and therefore more worthy of him, because for a time— only 
for a time—he seems to hold those guiltless who have broken 
his commandments. 
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It being thus proved, to the astonishment and delight of 
sinners, that perjury was sometimes safe enough, the crime 
grew popular. That goblin-haunted wilderness into which, with 
throbbing heart and ringing ears, the first perjurer burst his 
way soon lost its solitariness and became a highroad for the 
wicked. God did not fulfil his threats; the appeal to God lost 
its terrors. These things they did, and he kept silence; they thought 
he was altogether such a one as themselves—a formalist, a hypo- 
crite, with only the show of zeal for righteousness. Hence, in 
confident irreverence, profanity began to show itself. Dida 
man doubt your word? Swear to him; appeal to God at your 
own instance; your oath might carry conviction where a clever 
tale was doubted, and, if not, you were no worse off than before ; 
it was a foolish old-world superstition that God listened to 
oaths, and kept the swearer to his word. Profane swearing is at 
first, therefore, an amateur form of perjury —a peculiarly ingrati- 
ating and peculiarly offensive lie; then it sinks into a mere 
form of emphasis. When profanity grows common, it raises the 
doubt whether the judicial oath is now a thing of much value. 
Judicial oaths are a means of extracting truth. In the presence 
and dread of God, it is believed that even a liar will speak 
frankly ; and so no doubt it was at one time. But when men 
have so entirely lost reverence for the thrice holy name as to 
employ it lightly, trivially, even falsely—when they swear by 
God in common speech merely for the sake of spice and emphasis 
—can judicial oaths do much to unlock the secrets of men’s 
hearts? Ifa profane man is unusually truthful in the witness 
box, what makes him so—the fear of God, or the fear of the 
police? Judgment to come, or the law against perjury? If 
solemn affirmations are an insufficient substitute for the oath, 
surely the religious sanction might be preserved in some better 
form than that obsolescent type which has run wild, choking 
our fields and highways with the weed of profanity. 

There can be no doubt that the third commandment, while 
protecting the oath and the vow, forbids and excludes profane 
swearing. Nothing is more inconsistent with reverence, or does 
more direct dishonor to the holy name of God. Yet it is doubt- 
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ful how far profanity was common in Old Testament times. 
Deliberate apostasy (Lev. 24:11; Job 2:9) is a very different 
sin; the relish of swearing consists in the profaning of one’s 
own sacred hopes and fears. Such a sin belongs to later and 
more artificial ages. With all their faults, the Hebrew people 
were too simple, too primitive, too full of instinctive reverence 
and unquestioning faith, to trespass much in that direction. No 
doubt a great deal is recorded which would be condemned as 
profane by our more advanced New Testament standard. Thus 
David, when he heard of Nabal the Carmelite’s refusal to pay 
blackmail to the exile and his guerilla band of police, burst into 
execrations against Nabal, and against himself, if he failed to 
take vengeance upon the niggard.3 We should call David’s 
words neither very reverent nor very decent. Abigail heard of 
the danger, and came out to meet David with propitiatory presents 
and still more propitiatory flatteries—the wily woman and the 
handsome young outlaw understood each other at once; with 
many compliments David announced that, for her sake, and for 
the sake of God, who had acted in providence through her, he 
would keep nothing of the vow, which he had rashly taken, to 
massacre Nabal and the men of his household. But what, then, 
of the curses which David had invoked on his own head? Cer- 
tainly that appeal to God was made with levity and set aside again 
with levity. Still, David had been in earnest at the moment 
when he invoked the divine name; he had not developed the 
swearer’s habitual impiety, and it is doubtful whether the his- 
torian, who records the events, sees anything wrong in David’s 
conduct. Again, we have a celebrated instance of cursing in the 
Old Testament when Shimei, the son of Gera, came out to meet 
David as he fled from Absalom. It is an extraordinary picture, 
the man’s hatred found vent for itself in throwing stones at the 
fugitive king and his little train of foliowers, as well as in uttering 

3In our existing Hebrew text, David’s curses are destined for the “enemiesof 
David,” if he fails to take vengeance. Very characteristically, the Jewish scribes felt 
shocked to write words of cursing on David, and gave the thing a seemlier turn. 
The analogy of similar imprecations elsewhere, and the logic of the process, agree 


with those ancient translations (Syriac and Arabic) in which the verse is found to 
restore the true reading. See THENIUS, 7” loc. 
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vigorous curses against them in God’s name. An extraordinary 
picture, to which we can find no pendant except Shimei’s abject 
submission to the same man, a few days later, when the logic 
of circumstance had declared that David, after all, and not Absa- 
lom, was God’s favorite. Still, Shimei was at the time when he 
spoke perfectly in earnest. Absolutely convinced that he was 
on God’s side, and that God was on his side, he gave the reins 
to his hatred, and heaped up pious curse upon pious curse. 
Only an oriental, and an oriental with morbid developments 
of conscience, could find so exquisite a relish in kicking a man 
when he was down. A most unbeautiful exhibition of human 
nature—but not exactly profane! Indeed, throughout the Old 
Testament we find that imprecations and execrations are made 
use of in all seriousness. The usage became so rooted in lan- 
guage that, when, in Ps. 95, God is represented as swearing, his 
oath takes the form of an imprecation. Literally, the closing 
words run: “So I swear in my wrath, if they shall enter into 
my rest.” English readers know the phrase from the epistle to 
the Hebrews, where a quotation from the literal rendering of the 
psalm in the LXX is again literally rendered in English by the 
A.V. Now, this phrase, fully filled in, would read, ‘‘ God bring 
judgment on me, if they shall enter into my rest’’—a strange 
form of language to attribute to God himself! We may even 
doubt whether such expressions are fully consistent with rever- 
ence as taught by Christ. But in Old Testament ages we find 
them used in all seriousness ; they are imbedded in the structure 
of the Hebrew language and in the literature of inspiration. 

For the first Bible instance of profanity, as we know it, we 
must probably come down to the New Testament and to the life 
of Simon Peter. A strange distinction for an apostle! But let 
us remember that Peter is not so plain a type of profanity as he 
is a pattern of deep and humble repentance. 
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THE UTTERANCES OF AMOS ARRANGED 
STROPHICALLY. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


II. JUDGMENT AGAINST ISRAEL, 2:6-16.' 


1. INJUSTICE AND OPPRESSION IN ISRAEL?— 2:6-8. 


For three transgressions of Israel, 
Yea, for four, I will not revoke it, 
Because they have sold for silver the righteous, 
And the needy for a pair of shoes. 


And because garments taken in pledge they spread out 
Beside every altar; 

And the wine of those fined they drink 

In the houses of their gods. 


Who tread on the head of the poor, 

And the way of the humble turn aside, 

And a man and his judge deal according to agreement,3 
-nd so profane my holy name. 


2. YAHWEH’S UNAVAILING EFFORTS TO BUILD UP ISRAEL — 2:9-12.4 


And it was I who brought you up out of Egypt ° 


And led you in the wilderness forty years 
To possess the land of the Amorite. 


*See the BIBLICAL WORLD, August, 1898, pp. 86-9. 

? This division has three strophes of the trimeter movement. Each strophe con- 
tains a single verse, but it seems best to transpose vs. 7 to follow vs. 8. This trans- 
position avoids much that is abrupt, renders the order of thought more regular, secures 
a climax in the statement, and makes the connection close between this division of 
the piece and the next. 

3In the ordinary translation, “a man and his father go unto the same maid ;”’ this 
means nothing in this connection, and by the change of a singular letter reads as 
above. (So Hoffmann.) 

4This piece stands in closest connection with the preceding; cf the contrast 
between their profanation of his holy name and the thought which immediately 
follows. It falls into three strophes, each of three pentameters, or six alternating 
trimeters and dimeters, preferably the former; since the long-drawn-out lines picture 
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And I destroyed before them the Amorite 

Whose height was like the height of the cedars, and he was strong as 
the oaks ; 

Yet I destroyed his fruit from above and his roots from beneath. 


And I raised up your sons for prophets and your young men for 
Nazarites ; 

But ye gave the Nazarites wine to drink and upon the prophets ye 
laid prohibition. 

Is it not even thus, O children of Israel? saith Yahweh. 


3. THE IMPENDING CALAMITY —2:13-16.5° 


Behold I will make you groan in your places, 
Just as the threshing sledge causes to groan 


(The floor) that is filled with sheaves. 
* 


Then shall refuge fail the swift,” 

And the strong shall not strengthen his force, 
Neither shall the mighty man deliver himself, 
He that handleth the bow shall not stand. 


And the swift of foot shall not deliver himself, 
And he that is courageous among the mighty, 
And he that is skilled shall not deliver himself, 


And he that rideth a horse shall fall away in that day.’ ® 


thefhistorical details given and form a contrast with the quick trimeter movement of 
vss. 13-15 which follow. It is necessary to transfer vs. 10 to precede vs. 9, because 
this is a simple historical statement, and the chronological order is self-evident, while 
nothing is gained by trying to explain that vs. 9, although later in time, is put before 
vs. 10 to emphasize the greatness of the victory over the tall and mighty aborigines. 
The confusion grew out of the fact that both strophes began with the same word. The 
whole of vs. 9 grows out of and depends upon the mention of the Amorite in vs. 10. 

5The charge of wickedness was made in the first strophe, the futile efforts of 
Yahweh to save the nation are narrated in the second. The third gives us the climax: 
Israel must suffer for her sins. 

6 This piece, forming the third of the dreadful trilogy, comes back to the trimeter 
movement. The movement then becomes short and quick, as if by its very form to 
foretell the coming doom. 

7 A comparison of the second and third strophes shows a general purpose on the 
part of the writer to represent the thought with the same words arranged in a some- 
what striking manner. Two transpositions make the similarities of the strophes still 
more striking, and the parallelism more perfect. 

®The thought of these three divisions of the piece is a unit: (1) The nation has 
sinned grievously, treating the poor and needy unjustly and oppressing them beyond 
all measure, until their behavior has become in the eyes of the world a profanation of 
Yahweh’sholy name. (2) This immoral condition is due to no lack of effort or knowl- 
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Ill. THE ROAR OF THE LION; DESTRUCTION IS COMING, 
3:1-88 
Hear this word that Yahweh hath spoken against you, 
Against the whole family which I brought out of the land of Egypt: 


You only have I known of all the families of the earth ; 
(But you have forsaken and rejected Yahweh your God,)® 
Therefore I will visit upon you all your iniquities ; 

Can two walk together if they be not agreed ? 


Does a lion roar in the forest when there is no prey for him? 
Does a young lion cry out of his den if he hath taken nothing? 
Does a bird fall upon the ground if there is no hunter? 

Does a snare fly up without catching anything? 


Is a trumpet sounded in the city and the people do not tremble? 
Can evil happen in the city and Yahweh not have caused it? 
But the Lord God does nothing, 

Except he reveal his purpose to his servants the prophets. 


The lion having roared, who does not fear? 
The Lord God having spoken, who is it that cannot prophesy ? 


IV. THE DOOM OF SAMARIA, 3:9—4: 3.” 


Publish ye in the palaces at Ashdod and in the palaces in the land 
of Egypt; 


edge, since he had led Israel out of Egypt, and had driven the Canaanites before 
them, and had given teachers who should declare righteousness to them; but all his 
care had been without result. (3) For her sins Israel must suffer. The nation shall 
perish. No one, not even the swiftest and strongest, shall escape. 

® The ordinary view which makes this passage an explanation of the prophet’s 
mission, upon the ground that he is compelled by Yahweh’s power to speak, though 
against his will, does not bear close examination. 

The strophic arrang t of the passage is five strophes, namely of 2-++ 4-4 
+4-+2 lines. The pentameter movement is better adapted to the thought than the 
trimeter. 

9This strophe seems to have lost one of its four lines, the restoration of which 
(But you have forsaken and rejected Yahweh your God) greatly aids in securing an 
intelligible interpretation. 

© The strophic arrangement of this piece, which is entirely separate from the pre- 
ceding and from the following, was 4+ 4-+4+4-+4-+ 4 pentameters. To restore 
this certain minor changes in the text are necessary, as well as the transfer of vs. 15 to 
follow vs. 11. 

These strophes logically divide themselves into three groups, each of two, and in 
the first strophe of each group reference is made to Samaria. 
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Assemble yourselves upon the mountain of Samaria and see the mani- 
fold tumults therein, 

And (how) they know not to do good, saith Yahweh, 

These who treasure violence and oppression in their palaces. 


Therefore (saith Yahweh) an adversary’ shall surround the land, 

And he shall strip from thee thy strength and thy palaces shall be 
plundered ; 

And I will smite the winter house together with the summer house, 

And the houses of ivory shall perish, yea many houses shall perish. 


Thus saith Yahweh of Hosts: as the shepherd rescues, 

From the mouth of the lion, two legs or the piece of an ear, 
So shall the children of Israel be rescued who live in Samaria 
In the corner of a couch, in the damask of a divan, 


Hear ye and testify against the house of Jacob, saith Yahweh, 
Surely I will inflict punishment upon the altars of Bethel 
* * * * * * * * * * * * 


And the horns of the altar shall be cut off and fall to the ground. 
Hear this word, ye kine of Bashan, 


Who * * * * inthe mountain of Samaria, 
Who oppress the poor, who crush the needy, 


Who say to their husbands, give that we may drink : 


The Lord Yahweh hath sworn by his holiness, 

Surely indeed the days are coming upon you, 

When ye shall be taken with hooks, the last of you with fish-hooks, 

And through breaches ye shall go forth straight, and be driven to 
Hermon.” 


™ The thought in brief is this: (1) So great is the wickedness of the capital city, 
Samaria, that even Egypt and Philistia, called upon to view the inside of Samaria’s 
walls, are astonished at what they see. (2) But an enemy is coming who will quickly 
lay waste this beautiful and luxurious city. What remains will be as nothing. Even 
the altars of Bethel shall be included in the dreadful destruction. (3) The women of 
Samaria, because of their debaucheries, must share the punishment. They shall be 
carried away captives through breaches in the walls. 


THE NEWER EDUCATION AND THE MINISTRY. 


By PRESIDENT WILLIAM JEWETT TUCKER, D.D., 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


THE changes in subject-matter and in method which have 
brought in the newer education have affected the ministry more 
directly than any other profession. The old education was set 
toward the ministry. College after college arose, that ‘the light 
of learning might not go out, nor the study of God’s word perish.” 
If one wanted the best education, he could find it only in courses 
leading to the ministry. These were full and abundant. They 
had the acknowledged right of way. They moved on in easy 
confidence to the remotest bounds of theological learning. The 
contract with the first professor in Dartmouth College bound 
him “to teach Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, or any 
other like subject which it should be deemed best to have 
taught.” 

Education as now organized and directed makes the student 
of science the favorite, not the student of theology. Is the 
student of theology, therefore, at a disadvantage as compared 
with his predecessor? Not at all, as I interpret the present 
situation. Modern education gives the student for the ministry 
a full opportunity. That is all any scholar ought to ask. But 
it also gives certain advantages, which have a distinct moral 
bearing on the ministry, of which I wish to take account in this 
article. 

Education as now organized is doing more than at any 
previous time to develop the individual minister, and to widen 
the ranks of the ministry. The old education which specialized 
from the beginning straight toward the ministry produced some 
very clear and noble results, the like of which one may see 
today in the Romish priesthood. It was an education with 


clearly prescribed ends, which were reached by clearly prescribed 
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methods. But something often seems to be lacking in the lives 
of those who came under that training, and sometimes the lack 
is pathetic. Weare aware that the whole man is not always 
before us. Some part of the nature is untouched, or, if touched, 
undeveloped. Occasionally we get a hint of what the life might 
have been under a broader or freer training. Does anyone sup- 
pose, after reading Jonathan Edwards’ study of the spider, that 
it would have been a loss to theology if he had opened his mind 
wide to the study of nature? To the extent to which one 
allows himself to be less than he is capable of being, he makes 
himself of less.use to society. Society wants the full man, the 
live man, the sincere man. No one,I think, can dispute the 
fact that the education of today helps men beyond any previous 
methods to find themselves, to discover their aptitudes, and to 
develop themselves according to their natural strength. 

And as it tends to develop and widen the man, so it tends to 
extend the range of the constituency of the ministry. Under 
the New England traditions the ministry was an aristocracy, and, 
therefore, had the social incentive at work for its supply. 
Family life was directed toward it. It passed as a profession 
from father to son. Children were consecrated to that form of 
service, and not infrequently bore names to remind them of 
their high calling. Mr. Beecher used to say that ‘none of the 
boys in father’s family ever thought of trying to get away from 
the ministry except one, and that he made no such success in 
his waywardness as to encourage the others to attempt to follow 
him.” The ministry of that time was more than a profession; it 
was a class. Our nonconformist brethren from England who 
visit us think that traces of this distinction still remain. 

The movement thus begun in the family toward the ministry 
was, as we have seen, taken up by the school and college. The 
change in regard to these two early incentives to the ministry is 
not equally great. The tendency of the family toward the 
ministry is probably still stronger than that of the school. But 
from both directions the change is very manifest. And the 
compensation for the change is in the fact that in place of these 
intermediate influences we have now the more direct appeal of 
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the ministry to the individual man. More men are today, I 
believe, entering the ministry of their own motion than at any 
previous time. I have in mind not a few candidates who have 
made their way out of hindering and diverting surroundings. I 
see those in college who want to cross the lines of study, that 
they may put themselves into connection with a theological 
training, indicating that the earlier direction was unadvised. I 
take account of those who are leaving other professions while it 
is yet early enough to study forthe ministry. Nothing, I think, 
impressed me so much, when in the service of a seminary, as the 
number and the quality of men who turned to the pulpit out of 
mature conviction, and under purely personal and independent 
incentives. I am convinced that the recruiting ground of the 
ministry must be more and more among undesignated, unin- 
fluenced, unknown, and exceptional men. The ministry must 
find its recruits, like any calling, among those who are so minded, 
and it is one province of the new education to discover such 
men to themselves, and bring them to the front. The ministry 
must make an increasing place for the exceptional man. 

Another result of the newer education, the value of which to 
the ministry we cannot overestimate, is that it gives the minister 
contact with the mind of his time. Without question the minds 
of men at large are finding their chief training today in the school 
of utility. When Thoreau graduated at Harvard— it was about 
sixty years ago—he made the statement in his graduating 
address: ‘‘ The world is more beautiful than useful.’’ That is a 
statement which no one could dispute then or now. Everyone’s 
opinion depends upon his point of view. But whatever may 
have been the proportion in Thoreau’s time, it is now evident 
that where one sees real beauty in the world, ten see more 
clearly some kind of utility, and without doubt the proportion is 
increasing. 

Here, then, is a vast amount of mind to be reached, some of 
it thoroughly trained. It does not follow that a preacher must, 
therefore, become a utilitarian in his thinking. It does not fol- 
low that he must use the motives which lie on the low plane of 
utility. It does follow that he has an immense advantage if 
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he knows and understands, through his own training, the work- 
ing of this kind of mind. For one thing he will not offend and 
alienate it by inexact methods of thought. His statements will 
bear verification. His arguments will hold true to the laws of 
evidence. Having made contact with the mind thus trained, he 
will be able to move it to his own ends. Imagination, senti- 
ment, emotion will not be wasted. Exact thinking is not 
opposed to high thinking, nor logic to feeling, nor carefulness 
of speech to the freedom of the imagination. 

I have a practical suggestion to offer to our seminaries. I 
find that there is a considerable number of men who have been 
trained in the scientific, or semi-scientific, courses in our col- 
leges, who wish, as they near the close of their college course, 
to study for the ministry. Usually they are men of assured 
strength. Their decision shows that they are of mature and 
independent mind. No motive could influence men in these 
conditions except the overruling desire to enter the ministry. 
What can be done for them? They will bring strength and 
consecration to the pulpit. They will be a special power 
in bringing the pulpit into contact with the type of mind 
which we have been considering. I do not hesitate to ask for 
a place for them in our seminaries, in our best seminaries, and 
that facilities be offered for gaining the necessary technical 
knowledge, especially in Greek. Otherwise we shall lose, out of 
the trained ministry at least, more and more of the best mind 
which our colleges are producing. 

A still further result which the newer education is giving to 
the preacher is clear and sure access to truth. Not possession 
of it in any large degree—that is the work of a lifetime—but 
access to it. 

I desire to enter my protest and warning against the assump- 
tion that truth in any form can be had for the asking, that it 
lies within easy reach of the mind. That is never the fact. 
Truth there may be within us, or above us, written, as Carlyle 
says, ‘on the black bosom of the night,” for the guidance of 
our feet in plain paths; but that is not enough. The paths of 
men are no longer plain; they cross and recross in bewildering 
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confusion ; the world thickens ; and he who makes too easy a 
thing of duty or of truth only adds in time one more bewildered 
or wayward soul to the care of the Great Shepherd and his 
church. 

In spite of what we rightly call progress, in spite of the 
great and sure gains of knowledge, in spite even of revelation, 
nothing is more evident and more impressive than the remote- 
ness of truth from each new age. What is it which calls out 
the finest energy of each new age, except the search after truth? 
This is no pastime. It is the serious business of serious men, 
lovers of their kind as well as lovers of truth. Who are schol- 
ars, and what are they trying to do? Men who want to know 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, and who 
want to have their fellow-men know, as they know, that, as 
Descartes said, ‘they mao walk sure-footedly in this life.” 

It is well for all believers in progress to remind themselves 
of these motives and aims of true scholars, and of the urgent 
necessities which rest upon them, in view of the still remaining 
attitude of a part of the church toward its most advanced 
scholarship. Too much cannot be done to correct the mistake 
in many honest minds, that scholarship creates confusion, and 
introduces doubt where before there was faith. And to make 
this correction one must show how simplicity of thought and 
life has given way to complexity, which in turn means that 
much hard, brave, patient thinking must be done by somebody 
in every department of life, before anybody can act. 

In fact, it has now become evident that there are but two valid 
positions for the church to take—to fall back upon authority, 
and go to Rome, or to encourage all clear, straight, honest, 
reverent search after truth. The truth we want, and need, and 
must have for the ordering of faith and the conduct of life is 
not so accessible that we can dispense in the least degree with 
scholarship, unless we are prepared to accept authority. The 
most serious business, therefore, in education for the ministry is 
to give to the men who are to assume its responsibilities access 
to the truth. If there is any distinction between an educated 
and an uneducated ministry, it is here. Not simply that one 
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man can use better English than another, or quote more 
authors, or answer men with quicker wit, but that the educated 
preacher can give light, restore confidence, guide more safely 
and farther, and, if need be, take command when there is a call 
for a spiritual leader. 

The method of the newer education is fitted to give access 
to the truth in every department of theological training. The 
Bible is no more inaccessible to us than to our predecessors, 
when measured by the separating effect of language, but it 
does offer a more arduous task to us, since we have undertaken 
to find its place in history, and not only that, but to put our- 
selves within its historic order and movement, and let it carry 
us along with the providence of God. 

It is no easier task for us, as we turn to theology, when we 
consider either what the Bible has to say, or nature. Nature 
seemed to the theologian of the past generation simplicity itself. 
Our fathers preached Paley’s Natural Theology as easily as they 
preached the Levitical law. They may not understand the 
embarrassments of those who must now take account of the 
theory of evolution, but they have no right to say to us, after 
this long and pleasant experience in the use of Paley, that the 
pulpit has no further use for what they called ‘ natural theol- 
ogy.” There is no option about the use or disuse of truth. 

And when we turn to our social problems, we find ourselves 
under no less a necessity for painstaking and thorough study. 
The difference between the old philanthropy and the new, or 
between the lower and the higher, has been well put in the 
statement: ‘The lower philanthropy tries to put right what 
social conditions have put wrong. The higher philanthropy tries 
to put right the social conditions themselves.” The difference 
is immense. It is the difference between the charity which 
expresses itself altogether in relief and rescue, and the charity 
which expresses itself in restraint and precaution, in the effort to 
recover the rights of the individual, and in the greater effort to 
effect at some vital points the readjustment, if not the recon- 
struction, of society. 

To whatever department of theological training we turn, it 
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is found to be impossible to ignore or disallow the method of 
the newer education. The subject-matter of the old education 
must hold a chief place in the preparation for the ministry, but 
the subject-matter of the new has an increasing value, and its 
method is imperative in the reconstruction of theological science. 
And for the practical work of the pulpit we have the right to 
expect of the education which takes a man up on his way to the 
ministry that it will accomplish these three things: first, that it 
will develop and furnish the man as well as specialize toward 
preaching; second, that it will give him contact with the mind 
of his time; third, that it will give him access to the truth, and 
not simply the technical means of access, but the strenuous 
spirit of search. 
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THE PURPOSE OF JONAH’S MISSION TO NINEVEH 


By REv. ARTHUR W. ACKERMAN, 
Portland, Ore. 


Ir would seem that something should be said to turn the 
minds of biblical students from the initial misconception of the 
book of Jonah. Every theory of interpretation which has been 
advanced of late is based on the idea that Jonah went to Nine- 
veh to convert the heathen from idolatry to the worship of the 
living God. As a matter of fact, there is not one hint in the 
book that gives ground for this interpretation; it is a bald 
assumption. Where the suggestion came from the writer is not 
able to say, but it has the names of eminent scholars back of it, 
and the whole school of modern critics with it. At least since 
the teaching of Professor Franz Delitzsch the book has been 
considered ‘‘a foreign missionary book,” as the Old Testament 
parallel to the experience of the apostle Peter, and here, ‘in the 
midst of the Old Testament, the barriers to the announcement of 
salvation are broken down, and with them the barriers of the 
national exclusiveness.” Let an impartial critic take this book 
out of the Old Testament canon, and he would never think of 
such a thing as is here suggested, as there is positively no inter- 
nal evidence to hint at such a conception. And if an earnest 
thinker will weigh the book in its rightful place in the history of 
Israel, he will not then accept the theory which. has been so 
freely adopted. That this claim may be clearly supported, it 
will be well to look at the book in these two ways. 

If there is any intention, on the part of Jonah, to convert the 
Ninevites, it will appear in one, at least, of three places: either in 
the commission, the preaching, or the action of the Ninevites 
under the preaching. Now, God commanded Jonah to go and 
threaten Nineveh (1:2). There is nothing in the word “cry” 
which would indicate more thana call; and the word here is the 
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same as that which is most often used to indicate the public 
naming of an object or anaction. The commission which Jonah 
received was to go and proclaim the doom of this wicked city. 
His second commission was of like nature. There is an Old 
Testament word, found in the fortieth psalm and the sixty-first 
chapter of Isaiah, which means the bringing of good tidings, but 
the word which is used in the third chapter of our book, instruct- 
ing Jonah to “preach the preaching” (3:2), has in it the hint 
of the work of the herald who appears before a hostile city and 
announces, not its salvation or any opportunity of salvation, but 
its certain doom. There are no instructions to call to repent- 
ance, as did John the Baptist, or to call for renunciation of 
idolatry, as did Paul at Athens, or to recognize the breaking 
down of the barrier between the Jew and the Gentile, as were 
given to Peter. 

When we consider the action of Jonah, there are to be 
weighed both what he did and what he said. There could have 
been no objection in Jonah’s mind to the destruction of Nineveh. 
He might have thought of the danger a prophet would be in 
if he delivered such a message, and his running away would 
indicate that he had wholesome fear of the great and wicked 
city. If one should say that Jonah confessed that he had a very 
different reason for going to sea, it remains to ask, What did he 
say about his opinion of the city? You find nothing in the 
fourth chapter about a previous knowledge that the city would 
repent, only this, Jonah apprehended God’s nature, and therefore 
said: “I know that thou art a gracious God, full of compassion, 
slow to anger, plenteous in mercy, and repentest thee of the 
evil” (4:2). And here lies a knotty problem which has noth- 
ing to do with the question before us. The point at issue is, 
Jonah ran away, not because he had any idea that Nineveh 
would repent, but that God would repent. When he preaches 
he announces the ultimatum: ‘‘ Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall 
be overthrown”’ (3:4). There are no conditions; there is no 
hope in the message; it is not an announcement of salvation. 

It is said that when the people heard this message they 
believed God; 2. e., they believed Jonah as the prophet of God; 
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they believed that he spoke the truth, that their city was in 
danger, and that when the forty days were ended the destruction 
would come. In view of such a calamity they fasted and put 
on sackcloth, but there is no hint of any destruction of idols. 
The king who was at the bottom of this humiliation, in more 
senses than one, not only commanded the people to fast and to 
pray to the God of Israel, but he did all that he commanded 
them to do, and sat in ashes himself, an act which he did not 
require of his people. Now, the fasting and the wearing of sack- 
cloth were signs of mourning; the belief which is alluded to is 
not the faith of a converted heart or head, it is simply a belief 
of the prophet’s word; the prayers which were offered had for 
incentive the peradventure, not the assurance of the prophet, 
that God might somehow be gracious and repent. This appeal 
to Jehovah was nothing more than the recognition of the power 
of the God of Israel, which none of the heathen nations of that 
day would deny, and they would quickly pray to the deity of 
any nation when they discovered that there was any intention to 
do them injury. It is a marvelous assumption to endow these 
men of Nineveh with religious characteristics that were practi- 
cally unknown and were with difficulty being ground into the 
consciousness of Israel. It is granted at this point that the last 
clause of the eighth verse of the third chapter is still to be reck- 
oned with, but it cannot be claimed that turning from evil ways 
and from the violence which was in their hands —at least it ought 
not to be claimed—that this means idolatry, and disloyalty to the 
God of Israel. Those who interpret the book from this point 
of view are compelled to admit that the repentance was of the 
most superficial kind; it was a mere scare at approaching dan- 
ger, and a return to the old way as soon as the danger disap- 
peared. And this gives rise to problems which are needless as 
well as difficult. 

There are reasons for believing that the violence which was 
in the hands of the men of Nineveh was directed toward the peo- 
ple of Israel. The writer of this paper regards the book of 
Jonah to be historical and no fiction, for the reason that the his- 
torical conditions at the time of the prophet Jonah give us the 
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best key to the book. Consider! Jonah, the son of Amittai, 
was the friend and counselor of Jeroboam II, who is said to 
have regained the land of his fathers “from the entering in of 
Hamath unto the sea of the Arabah.” Solomon was outdone 
northward, Damascus was taken, the borders of Israel were 
removed to the river Orontes, and Jeroboam found himself face 
to face with the powers of the Tigris and Euphrates. With the 
splendor of a rising kingdom about him, Jonah could understand 
that the Assyrian king, the flash of whose sword had been seen, 
now and again, on the northern horizon, was the competitor of 
Jeroboam II. Solomon had aspired to the honor of making a 
world-power of Israel. Jeroboam was fully as ambitious as 
Solomon. Jonah, as a true prophet, would seek the will of the 
Lord; Jeroboam cared little for Jehovah, only as he gave pros- 
perity. These two had worked together in the past, and it was 
because 2f Jonah that the kingdom had come to such glory. 
Now, right at this juncture God commands Jonah to go to 
Nineveh and threaten it. And now comes the crisis in this man’s 
life. If he could be allowed to announce the doom of this city 
to his own people, there would be no question about the result. 
Jonah would be confident, the people would be exultant, the 
king would be satisfied. For him to go to Nineveh would be 
an unheard-of action; no prophet had ever done the like; it 
could not meet the approval of a king like Jeroboam, and with 
Jonah’s knowledge of God it would point to the forewarning, 
and therefore the forearming, of the enemy. This is not stated 
as fact, but the conjectures that are here are certainly as admis- 
sible as many of those that have hitherto been proposed. From 
the teeth of that crisis Jonah fled. When we look at the situa- 
tion from the other side, we must acknowledge that Nineveh 
could not be ignorant of the growing greatness of Israel, or that 
God’s chosen people were at the borders of Assyria and would 
soon be knocking at the gates of Nineveh. The battles of the 
nations were, to them, the battles of the gods. Then, suddenly, 
in a foreign tongue, came the cry, “ Forty days and Nineveh 
shall be destroyed.” Can anything be more natural than the 
effect which is here portrayed? It is not unwise to regard that 
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in this act was the salvation of Israel. Nineveh was at the 
height of its greatness. Humanly speaking, a conflict between 
Nineveh and Israel could have resulted only in the defeat of 
Israel. By God’s instruction the moral force of a prophet’s 
voice in a strange land averted, for the time at least, the hostili- 
ties which would have been so disastrous. 

The fourth chapter of the book bears out this interpretation. 
In it are three types, the gourd which God prepares, the worm 
which destroys it, and the sultry east wind. The gourd was the 
type of Israel which God had caused to grow over Jonah; the 
worm was the idolatrous worship of the calves at Bethel and 
Dan, and the greed and lust and murder that were sapping the 
people under Jeroboam; the sultry east wind was a common 
figure of the prophets designating the powers of the Euphrates. 
Jonah was very much interested in the gourd, and when he was 
told that the kingdom was to fall as the gourd had withered, he 
thought it better to die than to live. The lesson which he had 
to learn was that, while God had repeatedly appealed to Israel, 
his own people had not mourned or cried unto the Most High; 
and yet here was Nineveh, which he despised, fasting and wear- 
ing sackcloth at the preaching of a strange prophet. And the 
question which is put to Jonah is: Inasmuch as these two, Israel 
and Nineveh, are in the balances, upon whom shall God have 
mercy, and to whom shall he give the victory and the world- 
power? Shall he destroy a city in which there are thousands 
who do not know their right hand from their left and spare 
Israel, exalting Israel to such greatness as the ambition of Jero- 
boam desired, when Israel had full knowledge of God and yet 
was wicked and stubborn? The Old Testament does not admit 
that mere numbers and worldly power are any cause for the ' 
defeat of God’s people, and here the sentiment is in sympathy 
with all other Scriptures, because it points out the weakness of 
Israel—unbelief, and apostasy. 

In a recent article it is written: “It is incredible that such a 
complete moral and religious revolution as is here depicted 
should have taken place without leaving some record of itself 
in history.” But there is no moral or religious revolution 
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depicted, much less a complete revolution. The action of 
the men of Nineveh in praying to God is of the same order as 
that of the seamen in the first chapter who pray each man unto 
his own god, until they discover that Jonah is the cause of the 
trouble, and then they pray to his God. And when the sea was 
quieted they feared the Lord so much that they sacrificed to 
him and made vows, and yet it is not to be supposed that from 
that time on they were proselytes of Israel. It is no wonder 
that Jonah drops out of sight after he has undertaken to act 
against Jeroboam, and that which the king considered as the 
highest interests of the kingdom ; and there can be little surprise 
that a time of confusion should follow the crisis in which Jonah 
appears as the enemy of Israel’s extension. 

With this understanding of the situation the last clause of 
the eighth verse of the third chapter becomes clear. The “ evil 
way” and the “violence” were their enmity to God’s chosen 
and the disposition to treat Israel in Syria as they had been 
treating the Syrians. One needs only to look in the other 
prophets to find that this enmity is the reason for the destruction 
of the nations, and it is stated most clearly in Ezek., chaps. 
25-32. And so Jonah’s mission was not to convert the Nine- 
vites, but to cause them to respect Israel and Israel’s God, and it 
resulted, not in a treaty, but in a truce, a cessation of hostilities. 
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THE JERUSALEM CHAMBER.’ 


THE Jerusalem Chamber, adjoining the southwest corner of West- 
minster Abbey, was built in 1386. Its name is derived from the 
stained glass in the window, which was brought from Jerusalem, or, as 
some say, from the cedar of Lebanon used in its decoration. On the 
walls are hung portraits done in exceedingly beautiful tapestry. 
Henry IV died in this room, thus fulfilling the prophecy that he 
should die at Jerusalem. It is sometimes called Crown Room, because 
here kings and queens receive the crown for coronation or for some 
great occasion. The sovereign passes through the door upon the 
right of the fireplace, through King James’ room, or that in which 
James I received his version of the Bible fresh from the hands of the 
printer, then through a private and royal door, away into the main 
portion of the abbey. 

Upon the dissolution of the ancient monastery, of which this was 
the chapter house, it passed into possession of the crown. From 
that time it has been used for the meetings of the dean and chapter 
of Westminster. 

The Westminster Assembly of Divines sat here for five and one-half 
years and produced the “ Assembly’s Catechism ” and “ Confession of 
Faith.” The Committee for the Revision of the Holy Scriptures, 
appointed May 5, 1870, also sat here, and the table in the middle of 
the room, covered with a dark green felt cloth, is the one around which 
the committee sat. 
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Potes and Opinions. 


One Method of Modernising New Testament History.— Professor H. 
J. Heuser, in the American Ecclesiastical Review for August, has an 
interesting and crisply written paper upon St. Paul’s second missionary 
journey. In it he traces the travels of Paul until he leaves Philippi. 
The paper does not contain any specially new information, but is 
interesting from its effort to revivify the story of the apostle by 
throwing it into modern terminology. Thus Silas is “ one of the chief 
ecclesiastics at Jerusalem, diocesan consultor, and afterwards Apostolic 
Delegate to Syria, as well as professor of theology to the neophytes.” 
On his journey Silas would be obliged to take along with him some 
volumes of canon law containing Acta et Decreta of the Council at 
Jerusalem, which he had taken abroad with him for the direction of the 
clergymen in the northern and western dioceses. The author guardedly 
says that “some say that the Apostles had admitted Presbyterians to 
the council, establishing. a sort of precedent for the future Parliaments of 
Religions.” Paul was joined at Troas by acertain Dr. Lucas, who was a 
scholarly man and a good writer and especially fitted to make converts 
among the“UpperTen.” At Philippi “our party of Christian gentlemen 
noticed a coterie of ladies” seemingly engaged in devotional exercises. 
Among them was an importer of Asiatic purple stuffs, a sort of 
“ Parisian or London modiste,” who lived in a cottage “convenient to 
the seaside,” from which one got a view of the mountain range to 
the east. 

With a certain allowance for the theological sympathies of the 
writer, as well as for the more or less excusable mistakes, this is all 
very interesting. Any legitimate method that will make the life of 
Paul more vivid is to be most heartily commended. One finds, how- 
ever, his breath taken away upon learning that as St. Paul, Professor 
Silas, and Doctor Luke were to “take instructions from a mother 
church to a new suffragan diocese, so they were to bring back a report 
of their experience and work. This entailed constant taking of notes, 
a digest of which would be submitted to the apostlic college with its 
head, the Pope, who, though still active in the episcopal visitations of 
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the churches founded by himself, had already fixed his principal see 
at Rome. The report made by St. Luke is embodied in the Acts of 
the Apostles.” One hardly knows whether to take such an article 
as this seriously, or as a good-natured midrash. Perhaps it is a 
little of both. 

But is it— and we might ask the same of some well-known Prot- 
estant books— is it quite legitimate ? 


Clergymen and the Modern Passion for Reality.—The British Weckly 
for July 14, 1898, publishes an address delivered by Dr. Marcus Dods 
at the close of the session of the Theological College at Bala, Wales. 
The subject is “Theology of the Work of the Ministry,” but the 
address really is devoted to a discussion of the relation of clergymen 
to the questions suggested by the modern passion for reality. This 
passion for reality itself, Dr. Dods holds, lies below the critical proc- 
ess with which the Bible is being studied. In the midst of his dis- 
cussion Dr. Dods has the following, passage which is worthy of 
repetition : 


The criticism which distinguishes our time is not universally looked on with 
favor. But the popular suspicion or jealousy of it arises from a misunderstanding of 
its nature, its aims, its instruments, its methods. Sometimes it is spoken of as if it 
were necessarily antagonistic to Christianity. It is identified with certain of its mani- 
festations and results, and straightway condemned. The popular jealousy of criticism 
arises from a misconception of its instruments and methods. It is looked upon as a 
fixed body of opinion. But adusus non tollit usum— the abuse of an instrument or 
method does not nullify its legitimate use, or condemn it absolutely. If there are 
scientific men who find that their scientific conclusions contradict Scripture, either 
these conclusions are wrong, or, if they are right, our idea of Scripture has been 
wrong. In either case the cause of truth is advanced. If certain critics have reached 
conclusions which clash with preconceived opinions, these conclusions, if wrong, can 
only be rectified by sounder criticism; if right, they are to be welcomed as leading us 
into fuller knowledge. In no case, certainly, is criticism to be condemned. For criti- 
cism is not a hostile force hovering round the march of the Christian church, picking 
off all loosely attached followers, and galling the main body; it is simply the conven- 
ient designation of the most approved methods of ascertaining historical truth. It is a 
process of which every inquirer more or less consciously avails himself. Everyone 
has his own tests which he applies to what he hears or reads, and by these tests he 
determines whether or not belief is warranted. If a sailor tells us he found oranges 
growing among the ice-hummocks of the Arctic circle, we refuse to believe him, 
because his information is tested and condemned by the knowledge we already pos- 
sess. Ifa document professing to belong to the eighteenth century speaks freely of 
railways, telegraphs, and electric light, we know it is spurious. Every man is more or 
_less a critic, and criticism as a science collects and applies all the criteria which 
experience has approved for the determination of the dates of documents, of their 
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character and credibility, and for discriminating between what is to be accepted as 
historical, and what must be regarded as embellished or fabricated. 


With such a presentation of the case as this no thoughtful man can 
fail to have deep sympathy. It states precisely the spirit which is 
animating great numbers of earnest students of the Bible. The days 
when by criticism was meant an itching for novelties, the more destruc- 
tive the better, are past, and we are already beginning to see how from 
the original elements of the Scriptures Christian scholarship is giving 
us a basis for historical faith which is at once rational and inspiring. 


ia 


Comparative Religion Notes. 


New Helps for Students.— The past year has added to the library 
of works indispensable to the student of the history of religions the 
second and thoroughly revised edition of Professor P. D. Chantepie de 
la Saussaye’s Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte. The first edition 
appeared ten years ago, and was heartily welcomed by all lovers of 
sound learning in this field. A poor English translation of the first 
volume of this edition was issued some years later. Professor Saussaye 
found that the task of rewriting the book, in view of the immense 
advances made in the various special fields covered by his plan, was too 
great for a single scholar. He has, therefore, enlisted for the new edi- 
tion a company of specialists who alone or in union with himself take 
the responsibility for rewriting the several sections. Thus Dr. Edmund 
Buckley, of Chicago, writes on the religions of the Mongols and the 
Japanese, and revises in part the section on the religions of China. 
The Egyptians are treated by H. O. Lange, of Copenhagen ; the Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians, Syrians, and Phoenicians by Dr. Fried. Jeremias ; the 
Israelites by Dr. J. J. P. Valeton, Jr.; Islam by Dr. M. Th. Houtsma; 
the Indian and Persian religions by Dr. Edv. Lehmann, who also aids 
the author in a revision of the section on Greece. The student will 
regret to find that the majority of the sections dealing with Introduc- 
tion are omitted, as well as those treating of Phenomenology. In 
respect to the latter, Professor Saussaye promises to supply the omis- 
sion in a few years by a special treatise on the subject. But these 
omissions give to the first edition, at least for some time to come, a 
position of usefulness beside its successor. ‘There is no doubt of the 
higher value given to Professor Saussaye’s work in this new edition. 
Weak parts have been strengthened, a better sense of proportion in the 
treatment of the several religions has been obtained, an entirely new 
and valuable section on the religion of Israel has been added. The 
author is to be congratulated on the new helpers he has obtained, and 
the improvement which they and he have wrought on an already valu- 
able work. It is more necessary than ever to all workers in compara- 
tive religion. 

Professor Tiele, of Leyden, is giving us a new and greatly enlarged 
edition of his History of Religion in Antiquity, which, in its earlier edi- 
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tions, laid the foundation for a scientific knowledge of the history of 
religions. Accompanying the publication of the original in Dutch is 
a German translation by Pastor G. Gehrich. The first volume has 
appeared, covering Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, and western Asia, 
which latter includes Canaanite, Phoenician, Syrian, and Israelite reli- 
gion. The treatment of the subject by Professor Tiele is dominated 
by his view that it is the development of religion rather than the sepa- 
rate histories of religions which should be grasped and expounded by 
the historian. An excellent select bibliography, covering seventy 
pages, completes the first volume. G. S. G. 


Principal Fairbairn and the ‘‘ Barrows’’ Lectures.—The appoint- 
ment of Principal Fairbairn, of Oxford, to be the second ‘‘ Barrows”’ 
lecturer in India on the Haskell foundation and his acceptance of the 
same have aroused much interest and favorable comment, not only in 
America, but also in England and India. Some of the religious 
papers, however, still need some enlightenment on the subject. The 
Churchman, in its issue of July 30, seems to refer to them in discussing 
what it calls the “ Gaskell” lectures, although it seems studiously silent 
as to their connection in any way with the university under whose 
direction they are given. It would seem hardly necessary to call 
the attention of well-informed religious journals to the facts (1) that 
the foundation is called the “ Barrows” lectureship in honor of Rev. 
John Henry Barrows, D.D., who was the first lecturer; (2) that it was 
founded by a gift of $20,000 by Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell; (3) that 
the gift was made for the above foundation to the University of 
Chicago, under whose direction the lecturer is appointed and the lec- 
tures delivered. Apart from its misinformation and ignorance as to 
the above facts, the Churchman, in the article referred to, has a very 
sympathetic and intelligent appreciation of the purposes and impor- 
tance of the Barrows- Haskell lectures. G. S. G. 


The Haskell Lectures: Fifth Series.—The fifth series of the Haskell 
Lectures was delivered by Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D., at the 
University of Chicago, August 21 to September 1. His subject was 
“The Christianity of Asia,” treated under the following topics: (1) 
The Cross and the Crescent in Asia ; (2) Observations of Popular Hin- 
duism ; (3) Philosophic Hinduism ; (4) Some Difficulties of the Hindu 
Mind in Accepting Christianity ; (5) Christianity and Buddhism in 
Asia ; (6) Confucianism and the Awakening of China. G. S. G. 
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of Lmportant Articles. 


THE Easy Yoke. By Proressor A. B. Bruce, in the Expositor, 
August, 1898. 

WHEN Jesus said, “ My yoke is easy,” he probably had in his view a 
contrast between his teaching and that of the scribes. Under this title, 
then, may be considered some of the sayings uttered by our Lord in 
connection with his various encounters with the religious teachers of 
Israel. The first gospel contains the fullest account of his antiscribal 
polemic, but those contained in Mark are sufficient for the purpose. 
There are eight in all: (1) Power on earth to forgive sins, 2:10; (2) I 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners, 2:17; (3) New wine into 
new bottles, 2:22; (4) The sabbath for man, not man for the sabbath, 
2:27; (5) Always lawful to do good, 3:4; (6) Not that which goeth 
into the mouth, but that which cometh out, defileth, 7:15; (7) What 
God hath joined together let not man put asunder, 10:9; (8) To 
Cesar Cesar’s, to God God’s, 12:17. Matthew has all these Logia; 
Luke omits No. 6, and gives No. 7 in a very imperfect form (Luke 
16:18). 

The first two announce the advent of the era of grace; the next 
four contain the charter of spiritual liberty ; the last two lay the founda- 
tions of social health by proclaiming the sanctity of the marriage tie, 
and by assigning to the state its legitimate sphere. All these sayings 
bear a stamp of genuineness which leaves no room for doubt that they 
form together a little treasure of veritable utterances of the great Master. 
They are, one and all, of permanent value ; perennial light for Christians, 
not merely temporary lightning directed against an evil system preva- 
lent in Israel eighteen hundred years ago. The apostolic church from 
the first perceived their importance, and felt their life-giving power ; 
hence their sure place in the primitive tradition. 

When Jesus asserted his power on earth to forgive sins, he pro- 
claimed the difference between the old era of legalism an« the new era 
of grace; between the God of the scribes and the true God. A great 
principle was involved, a whole world of new religious thought was 
contained in his assertion. It meant that God was not a mere Governor 
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and Judge. He is, more characteristically, more divinely, a God who 
delighteth in mercy. Let grace be the watchword now; let all men 
know that God multiplies pardons. And in the second saying, “I 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners,” the kingdom appears as a 
beneficent, epoch-making, eventful revolution. It puts all good things 
within the reach of the erring, even of those who have greatly erred. 
All things, not merely pardon, but power to be and to do good— 
eminent attainment in sanctity and wisdom. For, of course, the new 
policy does not undervalue righteousness; it, simply adopts a new 
method of propagating it. The kingdom is for sinners in order that 
they may be saints, and for producing sanctity reliance is placed on 
the effect of magnanimous treatment. In the new era of grace retrib- 
utive justice is superseded by divine generosity. God forgives that 
he may be feared. Divine goodness is trusted to as the great power 
making for repentance. This new way may fail in many instances, 
but on the whole it works well. Forgiveness does foster piety. Men 
love God because he is gracious. 

The next four (Nos. 3-6) significant utterances of Jesus free the 
life of the individual from the hampering power of artificial restrictions 
connected with ascetic practices, holy times, and ritual rules. Fasting, 
sabbath observance, beneficent deeds, and ceremonial purity are set in 
their true relation tothe gospel. The tendency of the external features 
of religion is to dominate over the internal. The requirements of 
fasting, and of keeping the sabbath in a certain prescribed manner, 
and of the ceremonially clean and unclean, made religious life a burden, 
and engrossed the individual in forms and petty details. The gospel 
freed mankind from these bonds of conventional religion, and gave 
room for full, free religious experience and beneficent activity. The 
hour for abolishing the yoke of ceremonialism had come, and Jesus 
spoke the emancipating word. 

The last two sayings of Jesus here cited make for the redemption 
of society, or for Christian civilization. In setting up his lofty ideal 
of the marriage tie he prepared the way for the advancement of woman, 
and defended society against the degrading influence of lawless 
appetite on the one hand, and against the less repulsive, but not less 
anti-social, influence of ascetic sanctity on the other. In the matter of 
state and religion, he pronounced that Cesar has his place, that the- 
ocracy does not exclude secular government, that Messianic ideas and 
hopes do not necessarily mean political independence. It is another 
vindication of the human as against the falsely conceived divine. 
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The effect gained by viewing together these scattered sayings is good, and the 
superiority of Jesus’ ideas over those of his contemporaries is striking and beyond 
question. The fault of the presentation is in the impression which the reader receives 
that Jesus’ ideas were entirely mew, that they had never been spoken among men 
before, that the then current Jewish ideas were the best that had been known up to 
Jesus’ time. So Dr. Bruce speaks of “the new era of grace,” “a whole world of new 
religious thought,” “new policy,” “new method,” “new way” of accomplishing 
righteousness, namely, by forgiveness instead of by penalty on God’s part. But Jesus’ 
ideas in these matters were substantially those of the greatest Old Testament prophets. 
They viewed God, and taught him, as a God of forgiveness and mercy (Ex. 34:6 f.; 
2 Sam. 24:14; Neh.g: 17-31; Ps. 85:2; 103:2-8; Isa. 55:7; 63:7; Jer. 31: 343 33:7- 
11; Dan. 9:9; Joel 2: 13); they held and preached that ceremonial religion was second- 
ary and practically detrimental to true religion (1 Sam. 16:7; Ps. 24:3 f.; 51:10; Isa. 
1: 11-18; Jer. 17:10; 31:33; Hos. 6:6 (cf Matt. 9:13; 12:7); Am. 5:21-24; Mic. 
6:8). The Jewish people contemporary with these prophets never rose to the prophetic 
ideal, in thought or practice ; and Jesus’ contemporaries were still worse, their zeal 
for the externals of religion having obscured the spiritual realities and obligations. 
Jesus’ task was to restore the ideal which the prophets had proclaimed. This makes 
a very great difference. The conception which sometimes is found, and which Dr. 
Bruce in his language here unintentionally substantiates, is that until the first century 
A. D. God was a God of law and penalty, domineering, exacting, and severe; that 
forgiveness, love, and mercy became known only through Jesus ; and that until Jesus 
abrogated the ceremonial law, sabbath ritual, ascetic practices, and the like, 7%. ¢., 
throughout the Old Testament period, they were a divinely instituted system, useful to 
and obligatory upon men. But in fact these false conceptions of God and of religious 
duty were the perverse imaginings of men, condemned by the Old Testament prophets, 
and by the kind of religious life which they produced. It is well that the case be 
understood, and that those who write upon it make it plain to the reader. Religious 
truth and duty are one and the same, in substance, for all men and all times ; the mis- 
conceptions of previous centuries as to what was religious truth and duty should not be 


perpetuated, even historically. 
C. W. V. 


A HIsTORICAL COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 
III.*. By Proressor W. M. Ramsay, in the Expositor, August, 1898. 
(13) Spirit of chaps. 3, 4. Postponing for later discussion the his- 
torical questions connected with the second chapter, attention should be 
directed to Paul’s aim in the portions of the letter immediately follow- 
ing. He must touch the Galatians’ hearts and work them up again 
to that frame of mind in which he had left them fresh from his first 
message. Arguments as to his own consistency would, therefore, be out 
of place. 
(14) Galatians in 3:1. The opening words of chap. 3, “O, fool- 
ish Galatians,” express not indignation, but pathos. While authority 
*See the BIBLICAL WoRLD, August, 1898, pp. 117-19. 
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is there, the deepest feeling is that of love and sorrow. It is only 
when moved by the deep emotion of pathos that Paul directly addresses 
those to whom he is writing, ¢. g., 2 Cor. 6:11; Phil. 4:15. Somewhat 
analogous is 1 Tim. 1: 18 (which one’s literary sense must pronounce 
genuine). 1 Tim. 6: 20 is different in type. Paul was enough of an 
orator to let this love and pity for his beloved children escape him. 
In this stress of emotion he must use one word to represent the whole 
body of believers in Antioch, Iconium, Derbe, and Lystra. The one 
title common to them is the one used, “ Galate.” 

Three arguments are brought against this position by those who 
hold the North-Galatian view: (a) such an appellation was unneces- 
sary in case these churches were addressed ; (4) the term Galatia was 
not used for the country in which these four cities were; (¢c) only 
Gauls by race could be called Galate. The first objection is met by 
recalling the emotion with which Paul spoke. The other two demand 
attention. 

(15) Galatia the province. The decisive argument that Paul’s 
“Galatia” must be the province is stated by Zahn: Paul never uses 
any geographical names except Roman provincial. Luke, however, is 
not Roman, but Greek in terminology. Why should not Luke have 
followed the universal habit of Greek and Latin writers, and have used 
“Galatia,” had he been speaking of North Galatia? Instead he speaks 
of the “Galatic territory.” On the South-Galatian view it was almost 
unavoidable that he should differ from Paul, for the custom of naming 
the province differed as one wrote from the Roman or Greek point of 
view. Now, the Greeks never used “ Galatia’”’ to denominate the Roman 
province, but spoke of its various constituent regions, ¢. g., Galatia 
(¢. e., North Galatia), Phrygia, Lycaonia, etc., but occasionally they speak 
of “the Galatic eparchy.” Now, this is the habit of Luke. Further, 
in inscriptions and Ptolemy, “Galatia” is applied to countries like 
Pontus and Phrygia. It is demonstrable that ‘“‘Galatia” was applied 
to the entire province by Roman writers.. Accordingly Paul’s usage 
of the word is correctly interpreted as including the region in which 
were the four cities, while at the same time Luke’s usage is that of the 
common Greek term for the same region. 

(16) Galatians and Gauls. Zahn, in retracting his original state- 
ment, which denied this Roman usage, committed himself to the sweep- 
ing negation that “Galatze”’ could not be used to designate the people 
of Roman Galatia, being confined to those who had the blood right to 
it. But such a denial is contradicted (@) by the Roman use of such a 
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derivative to indicate the inhabitants of a province ; ¢. g., Tacitus uses the 
form Ga/atarum in referring to recruits which were not drawn exclusively 
from the Gaulish tribes, as Mommsen has shown. (4) Even before the 
formation of the Roman province “Galatian”’ had ceased to imply 
Gaulish descent. This is not merely probable on general grounds, 
when one considers the small proportion of the invaders to the original 
inhabitants of the country, but from the use of “Galatians” with ref- 
erence to the inhabitants of Pessinius, a city that was never thoroughly 
Gaulish. Again, in the second century before Christ, we find cer- 
tain slaves called Galatians, and it is less likely that these were Gauls 
than that they were inhabitants of Galatia, not only on general 
grounds, but from the names of some of the slaves which are not 
Gaulish. Thus he who sprang from Galatia (in the Roman sense) was 
Galatian. 

(17) St. Paul’s point of view. Paul does not refer to the citizens 
of a Roman colony, Philippi, except under a Roman (not Greek) 
name (4:15). Howelse could he address the united people of the 
colonies Antioch and Lystra, or the cities that bore officially an 
emperor’s name, Claud-iconium and Claudio-Derbe, except by the one 
title which indicated their common connection, “Ye of the province 
Galatia,” Galate ? 


In his third paper, while dealing less with the thought of the epistle, Professor 
Ramsay has undertaken a necessary task in his interpretation of “Galatian.” Onthe 
whole, it can be said he has made a good argument, although his reference to the 
Galatians of Pessinius is not altogether convincing. The very fact that the city was 
only partly Gaulish might give rise to the conclusion that the term Galatian, when 
applied to its inhabitants, was intended to discriminate between the two groups of 
citizens. On the other hand, his argument from Roman usage, in naming inhabitants 
of a province from the official name of the province, seems conclusive. In making 
the prevailing tone of the epistle pathetic rather than angry, Professor Ramsay is 
undoubtedly correct. Yet one is not so ready to believe it to be lacking in elements of 
indignation. 

S. M. 


Tue HITTITE CYLINDER IN THE COLLECTION OF CounT TysKIEWICZ 
(Cylindre Hittite, de la Collection du comte Tyskiewicz).— This remark- 
able cylinder is one of a choice collection of antiquities just recently 
purchased for about $21,000 for the museum at Boston. The cylinder 
in question is of hematite, fifty-eight centimeters long by twenty-four 
centimeters in diameter. It has a pointed cone, which is pierced by a 
transverse hole. The body of the cylinder is occupied by a com- 
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plicated scene inclosed between two rows of double spirals. Its 
Hittite origin is determined by a group of Hittite characters on 
the base, inclosed between two concentric circles of spirals. The 
principal scene is extremely interesting. A man is stretched upon a 
table; from his body flames seem to be rising, while at the head and 
foot of the body stand two persons, performing some kind of opera- 
tion. Near by another person is lying, as if awaiting his turn, while 
just behind the operators there seem to be two worshipers. Then 
there is a personage seated on a throne, in front of which two lions, 
standing on their hind feet, support a crescent-shaped object. On the 
lower part of the scene are various objects, such as vases, heads of 
animals, etc. Other human figures also appear in other réles. The 
interpretation of this cylinder must await assistance from others . 
belonging to the same class.—SoOLOMON REINACH, in Revue archéolo- 
gique, May-June, 1898, pp. 421-3. 


THE Fore-Court OF WoMEN.— The generally accepted opinion is 
that it was within the wall ‘which surrounded the temple and its side 
buildings, and that it was separated from the adjoining fore-court of 
laymen by a partition. This view is based almost exclusively on 
Josephus, with a practical disregard of the evidence of the Mishna. 
But this fore-court of women was on the owfside of the encompassing 
wall, and not within, ascommonly maintained. From Josephus, Contra 
Apionem, II, 8, §103, and other scattered passages, we learn that all 
the parts enumerated in the passage, Contra Apionem, were bounded 
within and without by walls and other inclosures. The first fore-court 
open to the heathen was surrounded on the outside, in an inclosed 
square, by the high wall of the temple mount with its porches, and 
within by a partition of stone. The third fore-court, that of the lay- 
men, was bounded from without by the strong wall which surrounded 
the temple in the shape of a quadrangle, and from within by a low 
partition of stone. Between these two fore-courts intervened the 
second, viz., that of women, bounded on the outside by the partition 
of the heathen, and on the inside by the surrounding wall of the 
temple. This fore-court, too, encompassed the whole building, and 
not simply one side of the temple mount. The inner arrangement of 
the fore-court of women is not exactly clear, either in Josephus or in 
the Mishna, or in both combined, though some details may be deter- 
mined with practical certainty. Neither do our sources clearly state 
the purpose of this fore-court, except in a few details. After an 
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examination of the meager details handed down, we must conclude 
that in the temple of Herod there was no separate fore-court for 
women to worship in; and that the one described by Josephus (in Be/- 
dum,V ,5, 2) must have come into existence in the time after Herod. This 
position is confirmed by the history of the temple gates described by 
Josephus (Be//um, V, 5, 3) in connection with the fore-court of women. 
— PROFESSOR ADOLF BUCHLER, in Jewish Quarterly Review, July, 1898, 


pp. 678-718. 
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Exploration and Discovery. 


In the July Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
Dr. Conrad Schick presents an elaborate study of the site of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher at Jerusalem. Dr. Schick is not a 
believer in the identification of the hill over Jeremiah’s Grotto with 
Calvary, for, as he ingenuously says in a note, “‘ People who were perse- 
cuted for their faith in Christ and lost their lives as martyrs for Christ 

. were acquainted with the configuration of the ground in and 
about Jerusalem much better than we. They lived only 300 years after 
the crucifixion, we 1800 years. Common sense suggests the question, 
Can we know it better than those of old?” Inthe present paper he 
describes in great detail the rock upon which the church is built. It 
has sometimes been thought that the rock shown as Calvary within 
the church was not genuinely a part of a ledge, but Dr. Schick’s inves- 
tigations go far to disprove such a claim. He further conjectures that 
the site of the church is that of Akra as well, and that when the church 
was built the place was enlarged by breaking away the rock westward, 
thus leaving a wall of rock which is still to be discovered, though 
sometimes faced with mortar or masonry. 


In the same number of the Quarterly Statement Rev. J. E. Hanauer 
describes (with photographs) two well-preserved marble busts that “are 
said to have been dug up at Cesarea.’”’ On one is cut the name 
OLYMPIDOROS, and the other is supposed to be a bust of Plato, 
although not resembling the ordinary portrait busts of the philoso- 
pher. 

In this connection it may be added that in April, 1897, Professor 
Shailer Mathews, of the University of Chicago, was shown in a hut of 
one of the fellaheen at Umkeis a recently discovered portrait bust 
closely resembling that of Olympidoros, although no name was noticed 
upon it. The bald head, the closely trimmed beard, the firm mouth, 
the bruised nose, and the generous ears were the same as in the cut 
furnished by Mr. Hanauer. Were it not for the name, the resemblance 
would be complete, and it is possible that this might not have been 
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evident before the bust was cleaned. At all events, the coincidence is 
interesting. 


THE Sunday-School Times of August 6 and Sib/ia for August have 
brief papers describing again the recent discovery by Mr. Loret 
among the tombs at Thebes. One of these tombs, that of Amenophis 
II, of the eighteenth dynasty, was found to contain a sarcophagus, 
intact within which lay the mummy of the king, its feet and neck 
covered with flowers. The strangest find among these tombs was that 
of four corpses, not embalmed, but only dried, of two men, a woman, 
and aboy. Apparently they were the human sacrifices which had 
been offered at the death of the king. 

Professor Hilprecht, writing from Constantinople, in the Sumday- 
School Times for August 20 gives some interesting facts as regards 
excavations and discoveries in various parts of the East. From 
his paper we learn that, after a long interval, it has been decided to 
resume the examination of the ruins of Pergamon. Professor Conze, 
of Berlin, will begin the work in August, and be later replaced by Dr. 
Schuchhardt, director of the Kestner Museum in Hanover. Both 
scholars will be assisted by the Prussian artillery officer Berlet, 
member of the great military staff. No excavations will be undertaken, 
but a careful investigation of the ancient hydraulic arrangements of . 
the castle, and an exact map of the capital and its neighboring dis- 
tricts, will be the chief object of the expedition, whose work, it is 
expected, will be accomplished within the next five months. 

Professor Hilprecht also says that about seventy clay tablets have 
been recently discovered by Arabs in the ruins of Birs Nimrud, the 
ancient Borsippa, and sister city of Babylon, on the western side of 
the Euphrates, generally, but erroneously, regarded as representing 
the site of the biblical tower of Babel. These are the first literary 
documents obtained from this high-towering mound, from which Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, many years ago, rescued Nebuchadrezzar’s inscribed 
barrel cylinder. The tablets are on their way to Constantinople, 
where, immediately after their arrival, they will be examined by Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht, acting as curator of the Babylonian section of the 
Imperial Ottoman Museum. 
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and GHorkers. 


On April 7 Mr. James Glaisher, F.R.S., who has been for eighteen 
years chairman of the Executive Committee of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, entered his ninetieth year. The day was observed by the 
Fund by presenting him with an appreciative address. 


PROFESSOR GEORG EBERS, the distinguished Egyptologist and 
author of numerous historical novels dealing with Egypt, died August 
8, 1898, at Munich. For several years he had been confined to an 
invalid’s chair, but his spirit was indomitable, and until he resigned 
his professorship, besides his literary work he conducted his classes at 
his own home. 


Tue American Bible Society has shown commendable energy in its 
circulation of the New Testament among the soldiers and sailors of 
the late war. Forty thousand copies in English, containing the 
gospels or the whole New Testament, were distributed during the 
brief campaign; in addition, 3,500 copies, printed in Spanish, were 
given to the Spaniards in Santiago. 


AT the third world’s Sunday-school convention, held in London 
in July, there were present about 2,300 delegates from all countries, 
representing some 25,000,000 Sunday-school attendants. From the 
United States there were 250 delegates present, from Canada about 
sixty, from India seventeen. The reports indicated that in Italy 
there were 15,000 children in Protestant Sunday schools, while Japan ‘ 
is credited with go1 schools. 


A RECENT number of Blackwood’s Magazine gives some interesting 
figures showing the distribution of the Jews throughout the world. 
Out of 9,000,000 Jews 5,000,000 are found in Russia. Of the remain- 
iNg 4,000,000, 1,500,000 are in eastern Europe, 1,000,000 in western 
Europe, 1,000,000 in America, 200,000 in north Africa, and only 70,- 
ooo in Palestine. In Great Britain there are 101,000 Jews, of whom 
64,280 live in London, 33,070 in the provinces, 2,060 in Scotland, and 
1,779 in Ireland. 
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ALTHOUGH the Twelfth International Congress of Orientalists, to be 
held in Rome, will not convene until the first two weeks in October, 
1899, the Italian committee of arrangements is vigorously at work 
making arrangements and arousing an interest in the meeting. Some 
weeks ago they issued in French a preliminary notice, which has now 
been followed by Bulletin No. 7, also in French, in which a fair account 
is given of what the congress proposes to do. Count Gubernatis, pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Rome, will be the president, 
and Professors Lasinio and Schiaparelli will act as vice-presidents. 
There will be twelve different sections, the last being on American 
languages. For each section there is a special committee, composed 
of representative men from different Italian universities. 


THREE important courses are to be given at the University of Vir- 
ginia during the autumn of 1898, under the auspices of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and through the generous support of the 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions. Rev. John R. Sampey, D.D., 
of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky., will 
deliver a course of lectures upon Palestine, September 21-27, and 
Rev. Carl E. Grammer, S.T.D., late of the Episcopal Theological 
Seminary, Alexandria, Va., will give ten lectures on “The Acts of the 
Apostles.” Beginning on October 5 and continuing until December 
14, Rev. Charles A. Young will offer the following courses: (1) “The 
Hebrew Legal Literature,” five lectures ; (2) “ Historical Study of the 
Life of Christ,” twenty lectures; (3) ‘‘The History of Prophecy,” 
twenty lectures; (4) “The Songs of the Bible,” five lectures. 


THE attention given by German scholars to theological research in 
the English-speaking church is not confined to heavy volumes, but 
extends also to magazine and journal articles, notices being issued 
when an especially noteworthy article appears. In this way, Professor 
Zéckler, of Greifswald, keeps the German readers quite well informed 
of apologetic discussions in both English and American periodicals. 
His reports are published usually in the Beweis des Glaubens, of which 
he is one of the editors. These reports are sometimes quite lengthy. 
Periodicals like the Zheologische Literaturzeittung and the Theologische 
Literaturblatt, both of Leipzig, the former being the chief representa- 
tive of its kind of liberal theology, and the latter occupying the same 
prominence in the conservative ranks, give a good deal of space to 
the discussion of English theological works, and generally with fair- 
ness and justice. In the literary reports found in these journals of 
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articles of prominence, the writings of English and American scholars 
are given with considerable completeness. 


In comparison to the few translations made years ago of English 
theological works into German, and the cold welcome accorded such 
translations, it is surprising to see how rapidly the best theological 
productions of English and American scholars are new being turned 
into German. This is done chiefly in the department of biblical 
research, and by both the liberal and the conservative schools. Thus, 
about all of Dr. Green’s Old Testament investigations have been pub- 
lished by that pronounced conservative publication house, Bertels- 
mann, of Giitersloh. One of the best translations to be credited to 
the liberal theology is Cheyne’s Jutroduction to the Book of Isaiah. 
The latest of these translations to come to our notice is that of Ram- 
say’s St. Paul the Traveler and Roman Citizen. In German its title 
properly becomes Paulus in der Aposielgeschichte. The translation is 
made by H. Groschke from the third English edition, and has had 
the advantage of the author’s criticism. It embodies, also, some 
changes in detail made by Professor Ramsay. (Giitersloh: C. Bertels- 
mann, 1898; pp. xii+335; M. 5, bound M. 6.) Another translation, 
published by the same house is Zex Mosaica, oder das Mosaische Gesetz 
und die neuere Krittk. Eine Sammlung apologetischer Aufsatze aus 
dem Englischen von Th. A. Fischer, 1898 ; pp. viii + 508. 


AN excellent summary of recent researches and work in the depart- 
ment of New Testament textual criticism is found in the latest issue of 
the new and promising theological journal, Zheologische Rundschau. 
The article from the pen of the editor, Professor Bousset, Vol. I, No. 
1o, describes the new turn which has been taken in this field recently, 
or at least is strongly advocated. The impetus to new lines of research 
and new conclusions has been furnished chiefly by a closer investiga- 
tion of the enigmatical and unique Codex Bez@, whose peculiar readings 
have long since troubled the critics and caused various explanations. 
Chiefly through the well-known investigations of Blass, the Greek phi- 
lologian of Halle, in connection with the two texts of Acts and the 
third gospel, which he has attempted to restore, it has been recognized 
as never before that the readings of the Codex Bez@ are closely akin to ~ 
those of the Vetus Latina, the Syriac Sinai gospels found several years 
ago, and other non-Greek sources, and that they thus were scattered 
through the eastern and the western church, and the New Testament 
books were accepted there in this form as early as the close of the 
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second century. As the group of Greek Majuscles, chiefly the Vati- 
canus and the Sinaiticus, upon which the current critical editions of the 
New Testament are based, dates from the fourth century and later, it is 
thought that the Codex Beze and kindred manuscripts really present 
an older form of the text. The prospects for further interesting dis- 
cussions in a field considered practically closed are thus very good. 


Aw American edition, by the Century Co., New York, of Tissot’s 
Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ, is now ready. The price is $80. The 
work is in two large quarto volumes, of about three hundred pages 
each, with over five hundred illustrations, including thirty-eight plates, 
of which twenty-four are chromolithographs, with fourteen monochromes 
or photogravures. With the text there are one hundred and fifty 
chromolithographs, facsimiles of Tissot’s original drawings, two hun- 
dred engravings printed in tint on color-blocks, with one hundred and 
fifty woodcuts. The French edition of this work, published by Messrs. 
Mame & Sons, of Tours, with the assistance of Messrs. Lemercier & Co., 
the art printers of Paris, at an original cost of over $200,000, has had 
a large sale at the price of $300 per set. The work is represented 
in England by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., London, and 
the price is $65. 

No similar attempt to picture the life of Christ has ever been made, 
and the completeness, accuracy, and perfection of M. Tissot’s work 
have been everywhere pronounced remarkable. In 1886, at the age of 
fifty, this eminent French artist went to Palestine with the carefully 
conceived purpose to illustrate with historical faithfulness the life of 
our Lord. In 1894 there was exhibited at Paris, in the Salon du Champ- 
de-Mars, the accomplishment of this intention, 365 water-color draw- 
ings which pictured Jesus’ life from his birth to Calvary, giving the 
true sites of events and reproducing the oriental features with as great 
accuracy as is now possible. These pictures, the full number of which 
is now 380 water-color drawings and 150 pen-and-ink drawings, are 
now on exhibition in. London, and will this winter be shown in Amer- 
ica. Art critics and Bible students are agreed that nothing like this 
has been attempted before, and that the achievement surpasses all 
expectation. M. Tissot has done his best to recreate in these illustra- 
tions every recorded footstep of Jesus, every known incident of his 
family life as a boy or as a young man, every incident of his ministry 
and his trial and crucifixion. Dramatic power and profound realism 
make the success of the work, together with the devotion and sincerity 
which characterize the whole. 
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The Athenaum says of the pictures: “The series is the more 
astonishing because all the examples . . . . are entirely carried out with 
extreme finish and completeness, in every respect, as to the land- 
scape, architecture, costumes, and customs of the country, races, and 
epoch to which they refer. For a single hand the mere reproduction 
between 1886 and 1894 of so many elaborate works is not less than 
marvelous The drawings are rich in color, and the landscape, 
architecture, and objects are as well drawn and as eloquent as the figures, 
while the variety of composition is remarkable.” M. Tissot, in his 
introduction to the work, speaks of how he was attracted by the divine 
figure of Jesus and by the entrancing scenes of the gospel story, and 
says: ‘‘Now that my meditations have taken shape, and that, after ten 
years, this new Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ is about to appear, bearing 
the accurate stamp of things seen and lived through, I wish to say this : 
I do not pretend to affirm that the events which I here recall happened 
just in this way; far from it ; I have only desired to give a personal 
interpretation, based upon serious study, and intended to dispel as 
much as possible an inaccurate and vague view from people’s minds. 
1 have thus accomplished what I trust is a useful work ; I have made 
one step toward the truth, and raised a beacon which may lead the 
way to a further investigation of this inexhaustible subject. Should 
anyone else desire, in his turn, to study it more and more precisely, 
let him hasten, for the landmarks that still exist, the documents that 
have survived the centuries, will doubtless soon be swept away, in this 
age of engineers and railroads, by the irresistible tide of the overflow- 
ing modern spirit.” 

They will be truly fortunate who have the opportunity of seeing 
these pictures of Tissot when they come to America. And the publica- 
tion of them will go far to perpetuate their lesson and their influence. 
Not only from a devotional, but also from a historical standpoint, 
such a work is of great service to religion. The oriental setting, 
coloring, and atmosphere envelop the Bible history, and there can be 
no correct conception or interpretation of that history which is not 
guided by this fact. In pictures, many things can be grasped more 
clearly, effectively, and quickly than in volumes of historical literature. 
This illustrated Life of Christ, therefore, has a most important mission 
to the world, and everyone will appreciate it to whom the opportunity 
comes. 
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The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. Edited by G. F. 
KirKPATRICK. J/satah, Chapters XL-LXVI, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Rev. J. Skinner, D.D., Professor of Old 
Testament Exegesis in the Presbyterian College, London. 
Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1898. Pp. xli+66. $1.10, met. 

The first volume on Isaiah appeared in 1896. This second volume 
completes the work. The introduction covers sixty pages and is, upon 
the whole, an important contribution to the subject. The prophecy is 
divided into three parts, the first closing with chap. 48, the second with 
chap. 55, and the third including the remaining chapters. In recog- 
nizing a break at the close of chap. 55 the writer follows Duhm, Cheyne, 
and others. The first part has to do with the restoration of Israel 
through the instrumentality of Cyrus; the second, the work of Jehovah’s 
Servant and the glorification of Zion; the third, the future blessedness 
of the true Israel contrasted with the doom of the apostates. The 
writer recognizes, what seems now almost universally accepted, the 
remarkable change of tone whicn is seen in a contrast of the third part 
with the preceding and the striking evidence that the prophetic spirit 
is on the decline. The question of the historical background of these 
chapters is, indeed, no longer a question. Most clearly is it pointed 
out that, at the time when this prophecy opens, Cyrus has appeared 
upon the stage of history and gained many important victories. The 
nation is clearly in exile, but upon the eve of deliverance. Emphasis 
is laid upon the fact that the prophet, in his effort to produce argu- 
ments for the deity of Jehovah, as against idolatry, makes definite 
appeal to prophecies which are fulfilled by the appearance of Cyrus. 
Such arguments, he urges, would have no force whatever except as 
addressed to persons who had actually experienced their fulfilment, 
€. £5 41:26; 42:9; 43:8-10; 45:21; 46:10. Indeed, all the thoughts 
of the writer “crystallize around the historic figure of Cyrus and the 
astonishing series of victories which have distinguished his career. 
This Cyrus is the chosen agent of Jehovah, through whom fortune will 
come to those who are in perplexity and trouble.” The people whom 
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he addressed did not receive his words with enthusiasm. Indeed, his 
message was rejected by many, while the mood that prevailed was one 
of weariness and despondency. His first work, therefore, was to arouse 
the nation, and to this end he exercises his wonderful gift of impas- 
sioned and persuasive eloquence. The fundamental thought is his 
monotheistic conception of God. The difference between him and early 
prophets lies in the fact that he makes a vigorous effort to teach this 
monotheistic conception as an abstract truth. The phase of his con- 
ception which, perhaps, receives special emphasis is the scomparable- 
ness of Jehovah. It is in this connection that he deals at idolatry the 
most telling blows. The next in importance is his righteousness. This 
includes truthfulness or straightforwardness of speech (45:19), 
steadfastness and consistency of purpose (41:10; 42:6), judicial right- 
eousness (50:8), and, in some passages, salvation (46:13; 51:6; 56:14). 
This use of salvation as identical with righteousness is a most interest- 
ing development of the thought. In its application to Israel the 
word righteousness is used in various senses, ¢. g., civic righteousness 
(59: 4), ethical righteousness (53:11; 51:1—7), forensic righteousness 
(46:12), and righteousness as manifested in external prosperity and 
glory. 

After weighing carefully the two most important interpretations of 
the Servant of Jehovah, an idea which is so prominent in these chap- 
ters, the commentator decides emphatically in favor of that view which 
interprets the Servant of Isaiah, chap. 53 (also 42:1-4 ; 49 : 1-6; 50: 4-9), 
as the ideal nation, the loyal remnant, personified as an individual, the 
godly kernel. The fact that he is the agent of the people’s redemption 
is easily explicable: ‘The ideal stands for the destiny of the nation; 
since it is for the sake of the ideal embodied in the Servant that Jeho- 
vah in his providence brings to pass the redemption of Israel, the 
whole process of deliverance might, in the personification, be ascribed 
to the Servant.” The strongest argument against the other view, 
which would interpret the Servant of Jehovah as an individual yet to 
arise, is that in the prophet’s mind the crisis of the Servant’s career is 
bound up with the fortunes of Israel in the age of the exile. The 
prophet, like all prophets, has in mind the work of the nation. He 
does not conceive missionary enterprise on the part of an individual. 
On the other hand, the application of these passages to the work of 
Jesus Christ is legitimate, for in him only did this idea receive adequate 
expression. 

Chap. 4 of the introduction on the date and authorship of the 
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prophecy is perhaps the weakest, the writer evidently regarding the 
task one hardly worth performing in view of the certainty of the case. 
This chapter presents arguments based upon the historical situation, 
the theological ideas, and the style and language of the book. In 
chap. 5 the unity of the prophecy is discussed. This includes the 
consideration of the genuineness of the Servant passages, and also 
the question whether the later chapters (namely 56-66) are from 
the same author as the first chapters of the book. Here the writer sat- 
isfies himself with presenting both sides, and, in conclusion, maintains 
that, whatever view is adopted in respect to the literal integrity, there is 
a deeper unity in it which is not impaired by any critical theory of its 
authorship. 

Space does not allow an examination of the exegetical details. 
The analysis in connection with each chapter is most excellent. 
To take a single difficult chapter, Isa. 52: 13—53, it may be noticed 
that the writer recognizes the strophical arrangement of the pas- 
sage; adopts the rendering “startle many nations” (52:15) instead 
of “sprinkle ;” makes the speaker of 53: 1-9 Israel as a whole or one 
Israelite in the name of all, probably the prophet himself, who in vss. 
2-6 associates himself with his generation, realizing his solidarity with 
his nation; understands the standpoint assumed to be intermediate 
between the death of the Servant and his exaltation, the exaltation being 
always spoken of as something in the future ; translates “tender plant” 
(53:2) “sapling;” understands the “pierced” (wounded) and “crushed” 
(bruised ) in 53:5 as metaphors expressing the fatal ravages of leprosy; 
interprets “generation” as “dwelling place” (who inquires after his 
dwelling place? no one); gives the phrase, “rich in his death” (53:9) 
the same meaning as the preceding phrase, “made his grave with the 
wicked,” favoring, upon the whole, a change of text for the word trans- 
lated “‘rich ;” understands that the distinctive ritual and function of 
the guilt offering throws no light upon the passage in 53:10; regards 
the phrase, “shall my righteous Servant justify many?” (53:11), as prob- 
ably arising from a corrupt text. While it is true that the idea of an 
individual bearing the guilt of humanity had, in the time of the exile, 
begun to excite protest (cf 2 Kgs. 14:6; Jer. 31:29; Ezek. 18: 20); 
the Deutero-Isaiah “accepts the principle and discerns in it a moral 
significance by which it is deprived of the appearance of arbitrariness 
or injustice. The essence of the Servant’s sacrifice lies in the fact that, 
whilst himself innocent, he acquiesces in the divine judgment on sin 
and willingly endures it for the sake of His people. The suffering of 
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the innocent on behalf of the guilty is thus seen to be a moral neces- 
sity, since it is only through such sufferings as the sinless Servant of 
Jehovah was alone capable of that punishment could reach its end in 
the taking away of sin and the bringing in of everlasting righteous- 
ness.”’ Larger space than usual has been given to the notice of this 
book because (1) Isa., chaps. 40-66, furnishes, next to the Pentateuch, 
the most interesting critical and theological problems of the entire 
Old Testament; (2) this treatment furnishes an admirable example of 
the careful historical and exegetical work which is being carried on in 
sO many quarters; (3) the book, as one of the widely circulated Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, deserves particular consideration. 
W. R. H. 


The Christ of History and of Experience. Being the Kerr Lectures 
for 1897. By Rev. Davip W. Forrest, M.A., Wellington 
Church, Glasgow. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1897; New 

.York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xx + 479. 

$4.20. 

The problem with which the Kerr Lectures of 1897 are concerned 
is among the most important of all those now opened in the theolog- 
ical world. The volume as it now appears is worthy of attention, not 
alone in the thought of-the lectures themselves, but in the series of 
notes which are appended. Although many of the subjects of these 
notes are of secondary interest, and the notes themselves often consist 
in quotations from authorities referred to in the text, special atten- 
tion should be called to those upon “ The Limitation of Our Lord’s 
Knowledge,” pp. 398-401, in which the position is taken (1) that 
Jesus possessed no strictly scientific knowledge, (2) that he was not 
always possessed of full knowledge as to ordinary facts of life, and (3) 
that in the moral and spiritual sphere no limits can be discovered in the 
range or accuracy of his knowledge. The author’s conclusion is that, 
while it may be possible that Christ’s knowledge does not involve 
his deity, it is joined with other characteristics that do involve it. Per- 
haps as important a note as any is that upon “St. Paul’s Conception of 
the Law” (pp. 444-50), which, however, is not marked by a sufficiently 
exhaustive study of the actual usage of Paul himself, and the vital ques- 
tion whether or not there was a fundamental distinction in Paul’s mind 
between “law” and “the law” has not received sufficient attention. 

The first impression made upon the reader by the lectures them- 
selves is one of the breadth of treatment. There can be little doubt 
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that the subject has been opened up most admirably in the series of 
topics which form the subjects of the nine lectures. The author has 
handled most of the important literature in English bearing on the 
subject, but it is to be regretted that the German literature, notably 
that upon the kingdom of God, is seldom, if ever, used. Even 
so well known a volume as that of Baldensperger has apparently not 
been used in the lecture upon the self-consciousness of Jesus. Such 
volumes of Wendt, Beyschlag, and Weiss as have been translated are, 
indeed, considered, but the lack of familiarity with the problem as it is 
opened up in recent German literature is distinctly felt throughout the 
entire treatment. Another disappointment in the volume is the absence 
of any critical method in the dealing with the gospels. The time has 
passed when such a problem as that presented by the transition from 
the historical to the spiritual Christ can be treated irrespective of the 
whole problem of the character of the accounts of the resurrection. 
The author’s treatment of the resurrection is admirable from a non- 
critical point of view, but as such it cannot expect to meet the difficul- 
ties of modern theology. Even in his treatment of the fourth gospel 
there is too little recognition of the nature of the book. Along with 
the absence of the critical method there is an absence of that which 
may be called the point of view of biblical theology. That can hardly 
be called a scientific treatment which refuses to recognize the signifi- 
cance of the divergence in the thought and teachings on the part of the 
different writers of the New Testament. In certain particulars, also, 
where the element of criticism or biblical theology does not enter, 
there is a lack of objective and accurate treatment. Thus the whole 
exposition of the fatherhood of God (which is taken in a general sense) 
is based upon an exceedingly weak exegetical process. The same is 
true of the treatment of the kingdom of God, in so far as this is con- 
nected with the alleged teaching of the universal fatherhood of God 
by Jesus. Further, the statement that the prerogative of judgment was 
never assigned by the Jews to the Messiah needs decided modification 
in the light of Enoch 69: 27. 

But when we have written these strictures upon the book, the most 
serious remains: the entire treatment, though well analyzing the prob- 
lem itself, really fails to grasp its full significance and is committed to 
an attempt to support a traditional view. Such an effort deprives the 
book of originality and of power. Traditional evangelicanism can be 
established on traditional data alone. It may or may not be inerrant. 
This is not the question. But the ever present determination to 
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derive it from the position at first taken by the author has committed 
him to a blindness as regards data that makes his championship of the 
universal fatherhood of God resultless, so far as wholehearted grappling 
with the question at issue is concerned. It may be that we are in error, 
but this masterful opening up of a problem, coupled with an unwilling- 
ness to treat it from the point of view and the aid of the criticism that 
really gave it rise, seems characteristic of much British theological writ- 
ing of today —though with notable exceptions. Except from the point 
of view of critical theology, there is no question as to a historical and a 
religious Christ. From the traditional point of view the question is 
really one of words alone—-a continuance of the algebraic theology 
that prefers dealings with acknowledged symbols to dealing with 
alleged realities. It is hopeless to mingle the two spheres, and this 
Mr. Forrest, with all his excellencies, has attempted. 

There is yet to be said, however, again, that the volume as a whole 
deserves most serious attention. It is written in a distinct, simple 
style, and if it be said that the book is more successful in formally 
opening up the problem than in treating it, it should be remembered 
that with English theological literature the work is very nearly a 
pioneer. The very breadth of treatment which so often leads to a too 
general handling of material is yet one that stimulates thought, even 
though it be in protest. Many of its discussions, like that of miracles, 
and the relation of Messiahship and sonship, are admirable. Further- 
more, the author’s treatment of the redemptive work of the Christ is 
full of help for the man who is confused by the strictly Pauline presen- 
tation of that work. In one particular especially does the book merit 
warmest praise—in its refusal to be led away into the seductive belief 
that the historical Christ is unnecessary to Christianity. A view like 
this, so destructive of the very foundations of our faith, and so utterly 
foreign to the entire position both of Paul and the other writers of the 
apostolic age, merits the handling which the author has accorded it. 

S. M. 


Neue Bibel-Studien: sprach-geschichtliche Beitrage zumeist 
aus den Papyri und Inschriften zur Erklarung des Neuen 
Testaments. Von Lic. theol. G. ApotF DeIssMANN. Mit 
einer Abbildung im Text. Marburg: N. G. Elwert’s Verlag, 
1898. Pp. viii+109, 8vo. M. 2.80. 

THE leading idea of this book, as those familiar with Deissmann’s 
earlier studies will not need to be told, is the close relationship of New 
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Testament Greek to the Greek used in common life at that time. 
Semitic influence, our author thinks, has been overrated. Forms, 
words, phrases and constructions which have been regarded as 
un-Greek or exceptional, are found to have been current in official, 
or commercial, or social intercourse. The general correctness of this 
position seems to be proved, but those intimately acquainted with 
Semitic ways of thinking and modes of expression may be pardoned 
for still holding fast to the belief that Semitic influences underlie 
many peculiarities of thought and diction. 

The material is arranged under three heads: 1, “Orthography ;” 2, 
“Etymology and Semasiology ;” 3, “The Lexicon and the Syntax.” 
All these topics are illustrated from the papyri and from Greek inscrip- 
tions, especially those found at Pergamum and in the islands of the 
#£gean. It goes without saying that the significance of the illustrations 
varies greatly, but there is hardly one of them which does not add in 
some way to our knowledge. Note, for instance, the frequent use of 
éréxw in forms of receipt, the numerous references to vioeoia in the 
pre-Christian inscriptions of the AZgean, the commercial application of 
odpayifw in the sense of “duly dispatch,” the constant occurrence of 
ém6 rod viv in legal forms, and the employment of 7Aj@os in two Greek 
inscriptions to designate all the members of a religious society. More 
noteworthy still is the light shed on the use of éxicxoros, rpeaBurepos, 
mpopyrys. All these expressions are shown to have been applied to 
religious officers in heathen circles. There were érioxora in a temple 
of Apollo in Rhodes, and some of the Egyptian priests were called 
mpeoBurepo and mpopyra. The examination of the history of xvpvaxds, 
too, is very striking, whatever is thought of the suggestion that the 
early Christians may possibly have applied the term to the first day 
of the week, in imitation of the practice which is known to have existed 
in Asia Minor and Egypt of dedicating the first day of the month to 
the emperor or xvpuos. 

The longest and most fascinating study concerns the word xdpaypa, 
which is used in several passages in the Apocalypse (13:16, 17, etc.) 
of the mark of the beast. Deissmann proves that the word is used in 
a papyrus copy of a document dated 52/3 A. D. of the imperial 
stamp which gave it validity. This imperial stamp, a specimen of 
which in chalk from the reign of Augustus is preserved in a museum 
in Berlin, bore the name of the reigning emperor and the year of his 
reign. It seems to have been used especially in commercial transac- 
tions. The xdpaypa of the beast, which was indispensable for buying 
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and selling and which is closely associated with the number of his 
name, may, our author thinks, have been suggested in some measure by 
this xdpaywa bearing a name and a number of Roman government 
offices. He is aware of the double difficulty that the xdpayya of the 
beast was impressed on the hand or the forehead, not on a document, 
and that the number of the name is not the same thing as the number 
of the year, but accounts for these variations as possibly due to 
apocalyptic tradition. The argument scarcely carries complete con- 
viction, but the facts recorded are very welcome, and the suggested 
explanation may be safely pronounced probable. The value of the 
essay is heightened by a reproduction of the legend on the Berlin 
stamp. 

This excellent work of Deissmann ought to be followed by equally 
careful work on the part of the Scholars of England and America. 

W. T. S. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


WE have received from N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, the Amert- 
can Newspaper Annual, containing a catalogue of the American news- 
papers. The work is invaluable for publishers, and represents an 
astonishing amount of painstaking toil. 


SINCE the decease of the Zhinker the English theological world 
has lacked a general theological review, but, as far as book reviews are 
concerned, the Critical Review has more than upheld its reputation in 
supplying the lack which it would be thought the English public must 
feel. We venture, however, to call attention to a slip in the July num- 
ber by which an article in the BisLicaL WorLD for May written by 
Professor G. B. Foster was credited to Dr. Arthur Fairbanks. 


Tue Cathedral Library Association (123 East Fiftieth street, New 
York) publishes a Harmony of the Gospels, by Rev. Joseph Bru- 
neau, S.S,, professor in St. Joseph’s Seminary, based upon the Douay 
version. It has little peculiarity except its footnotes, in which a 
large number of quotations are introduced from writers of the Roman 
church. Professor Bruneau, however, is acquainted with other literature, 
and does not hesitate to use it. The publication of such a work is 
another evidence of the growing interest in the study of the life of 
Jesus. It is to be regretted that the proof-reading in this otherwise 
admirable book is execrable. 
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AMONG the various magazines which are devoted to biblical study 
in English two are worthy of special attention, the Expositor and the 
Expository Times, The method by which each of these two is con- 
ducted is radically different, the Zxposttor having no editorial depart- 
ment, and devoting itself wholly to the publication of papers, gene- 
rally short and to a certain extent technical. The Expository Times, 
on the other hand, is thoroughly the work of an editor from its book 
reviews, which, though too often superficial, never fail to be readable, 
to its editorial paragraphs. Somewhat more than the Exfosifor, the 
Expository Times publishes articles of general theological interest, but 
is always careful to insert a number of papers upon words and texts. 


THE latest number in Professor Moulton’s Modern Reader's Bible 
contains in two volumes the gospel of Luke, the Acts of the Apostles, 
and the epistles of Paul, which last are inserted in their proper place 
in the narrative of the Acts. So far as the third gospel is concerned, 
the work of the editor consists almost entirely in breaking it up into 
sections and printing the words of Jesus in bold-faced type and quo- 
tations from the prophets in italics. The same is true in the case of 
Acts. Acts 17:21, however, is printed as a footnote. The Pauline 
letters, like Acts, are broken into paragraphs, with the quotations 
printed in italics. While it is true that the volumes of the New 
Testament series do not have the same novelty and suggestiveness as 
that of the Old Testament, they are bound to be serviceable in the 
hands of those who really wish to read the Bible. 


WE have received from C. M. Heard, D.D., editor and publisher, 
seven numbers of the Conference Examiner, a magazine devoted to the 
service of the student ministers of the Methodist church and their 
examiners. The volume consists very largely of analyses of the books 
which the examining board has proposed for men who are being 
trained for the Methodist ministry, although the list of sub*ects is not 
at all limited to such volumes. Many of the articles are really out- 
lines of study, with explanatory hints as to the best method, and are 
calculated to be helpful, although it appears as if, in several cases, 
abbreviation and condensation have injured intelligibility, but this is 
a difficulty which adheres in all such undertakings. Perhaps as satis- 
factory as any of these papers are those which are intended to show 
the student how to prepare a sermon. They are written with a certain 
colloquial directness which commands attention. 


